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An Inductive Approach to Inter- 
cultural Values 


THEODORE BRAMELD 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


4 N the degree that intercul- 
tural education has been identified 
during the past decade in America 
with the larger movement called 
progressive education, it tends quite 
plausibly to reflect both the 
strengths and weaknesses of that 
movement. While strengths are 
many indeed, one weakness of the 
latter is a tendency sometimes to 
gloss over the necessity for basic 
philosophic analysis, for clarifying 
and explicating their own premises. 

More specifically with regard to 


_ value theory, one often hears, for 


example, that intercultural educa- 
tion rests on such beliefs as the 
“brotherhood of man”’ or “the dig- 
nity of personality” or ‘‘the great 
democratic tradition of equality and 
freedom.” Once these clichés are 
uttered, however, the topic of values 
ends. Apparently this is enough to 
satisfy many practitioners; they 
move on immediately to the ‘“‘im- 
portant’’ business of implementa- 
tion. When we ignore or merely 
assume that our foundation of val- 
ues is entirely reliable so long as 
it consists of pleasant-sounding 


phrases with which few would - 


quarrel, we threaten the whole pro- 
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gram and purpose of intercultural 
relations. 

The problem, so far as intercul- 
tural relations are concerned, is this. 
If you and I say that we regard as 
immoral the exploitations, dis- 
criminations, and segregations suf- 
fered by Negroes or Jews or 
Mexican-Americans, why most 
basically do we? Clearly, we should 
be able to show to ourselves and 
others why we support the kind of 
human order where people of all 
colors, nationalities, and religions 
enjoy the same rights, privileges, 
and opportunities at every time and 
every place. 

To fall back on the doctrine of 
innate rights, or the authority of 
the Bible, or Scholastic reasoning 
which “proves” that equality is a 
selfevident principle is little if any 
improvement over the “lip service” 
which progressivists themselves re- 
peatedly and monotonously offer to 
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“the dignity of man.” All such 
answers are question-begging and 
accordingly dangerous. 

An alternative is to begin with 
no preconceived statement of values 
whatever, but to inquire of our- 
selves what we are most eagerly 
striving for. Even little children are 
perfectly capable of probing into 
their own drives, needs, and wants, 
and of answering the question in 
their own terms. Surely, then, with- 
out at first going beyond our own 
experience, we adults can articulate 
at least certain of our own deepest 
desires and by communicating these 
we can refine our meanings to our- 
selves. 

Moreover, as we continue mov- 
ing from the more obvious physio- 
logical to the more subtle psycho- 
logical levels, we can and should 
call on the sciences of man to help 
us in our search. In psychology we 
find heavy support for an approach 
to ourselves as, first of all, ‘‘goal- 
seeking animals.” Psychology, how- 
ever, is by no means enough until, 
at least, it is fused with the sciences 
of man in his relations with other 
men: economics, politics, sociology, 
and anthropology are especially fun- 
damental. From W. I. Thomas we 
find support for the desire we have 
for security, new experiences, re- 
sponse, and recognition. From 
Robert S. Lynd we are more able 
to recognize the nature of our 
“cravings” even for such seemingly 
elusive satisfactions as ‘‘a natural 
tempo and rhythm” or a “sense of 
fairly immediate meaning.” From 
social psychologists like Karen 


Horney we sense more clearly that 
often our frustrations are, at bot. 
tom, blockages in the way of goal 
seeking and goal winning which 
derive not merely from suppression 
of the id (as Freud would have it) 
but from the confusions and scarci- 
ties of a disintegrating culture. 

The task is further complicated 
by the question: “Who are we?” 
More specifically in terms of inter- 
cultural relations, one of the most 
common arguments against, say, 
racial equalitarianism is that great 
numbers of people in the world 
simply do not have this range of 
drives and wants which you and I— 
of the educated minority—may con- 
cede that we have. If it cannot be 
proved that our pattern of goal 
seeking is common to others, are we 
not simply trying to impose that 
pattern on dissimilar people, like 
the “do-gooder’’ missionaries who 
aim to embrace the reluctant 
heathen within their own dogmatic 
faith? 

In answer to these questions, it 
is necessary to admit frankly that 


neither religion nor science has es- | 


tablished once and for all the pre- 
cise number or order or quality of 


wants among diverse peoples. All | 


that can be shown, at the most, is 
about four important facts concern- 
ing who we are—whether we are 4 
merely sophisticated (if not supet- 
cilious) minority, or a reasonably 
large majority of the races and na- 
tions of the world. 

First, then, science, and especially 
anthropology, again assists enot- 
mously in showing that, among all 
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our differences, we do possess a 
striking number of similar wants 
and of similarly organized efforts to 
satisfy them. 

Second, it is a reasonably safe 
conjecture that as more and more 
people learn more and more about 
one another, they approach closer 
to a minimum pattern of similar 
wants. 

Third, the fact that disagreement 
about wants is still widespread by 
no means proves that this disagree- 
ment is insoluble. If, for example, 
Jeeter Lester of Tobacco Road 
seems quite satisfied with a diet of 
turnips, does this mean that here is 
in fact his entire goal of food satis- 
faction? Or does it simply mean 
that he has never learned enough 
either about the meaning of ade- 
quate diet or of the possibility of 
winning such a diet for himself and 
his children to know what he ac- 
tually wants ? By the same token, can 
the Negro hater be right in his con- 
tention that shiftlessness is more 
satisfying to Negroes than initiative 
and neatness, so long as he does 
everything in his power to prevent 
fair testing of the latter alterna- 
tive? These questions may seem 
thetorical to the informed; yet they 
are crucial to the approach we are 
now sketching. 

Fourth, and following more or 


> less directly from the above points, 


the assertion that our wants and 
their satisfaction are also common 
wants claims no more than that 
they are, or probably could be, 
those of the majority. 

We come, then, to the inference 
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that the final criterion of intercul- 
tural values is the social consensus 
that can be attained about them. 
This criterion, as implied, has at 
least three essential steps in its com- 
plete application: (4) maximum 
presentation of evidence (especially 
of science, but also of art, history, 
religion, and all other spheres of 
human achievement) about what 
people want; (4) maximum com- 
munication of that evidence—a 
worldwide process which, of course, 
increases the exactitude of the evi- 
dence itself; and (c) maximum 
agreement among the widest possi- 
ble range of people that, on the 
basis of this evidence and commu- 
nication, these are indeed the wants 
we most deeply seek to satisfy. 
Many questions remain, of course. 
Values (or, we now see, want satis- 
factions) overlap, ramify, and 
sometimes appear contradictory. 
Also, they are so multiple that we 
need to ask whether they can be 
synthesized around some great nor- 
mative generalization—whether, for 
example, selfrealization could not 
be recognized as a meaningful sum- 
mary of many particular values. 
The question of how to translate 
this necessarily abstract statement 
into effective intercultural under- 
standing requires far more extensive 
treatment than we are now per- 
mitted. That a beginning should be 
made in the elementary school is 
obvious, for to inculcate the old 
ethical dogmas uncritically then is 


‘to make it well-nigh impossible for 


the secondary school to undo that 
inculcation later. Far better, it 
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seems, would be the effort to avoid 
the use of all such dogmas and to 
substitute the richest possible expe- 
rience with the meaning of wants 
among the widest range of children. 
In the secondary school, however, 
systematic examination of the nature 
of values is practical—in the earlier 
years as parts of larger, functional 
projects, in the later years as spe- 
cific units in value formation. Yet 
such units need not become typically 
academic. Beginning with the living 
situations of young people wherever 
they are, they can gradually broaden 
to encompass the situations of their 
parents, community citizens, and 
finally of peoples of distant places. 
It has been done by the writer and 
by others, on the high-school, col- 
lege, and adult levels. 

And when it is done, is the social 
consensus always identical, always 
unanimous? Of course not. To a 
remarkable extent, however, that 
consensus, epitomized by selfreali- 
zation, may be stated: 

Most men do not want to be 
hungry; they cherish the value of 
sufficient nourishment. 

Most men do not want to be cold 
or ragged; they cherish the value of 
adequate dress. 

Most men do not want uncon- 


“V seont College, 
tution of higher learning in the Northwest to hire a Negro 
teacher. Edwin C. Berry, executive secretary of the Portland 
Urban League, has been named to teach sociology. Vanport 
has an enrolment of about 1200, of whom only 12 to 15 
are Negroes. Most of these are veterans. 
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trolled exposure either to the ele. 
ments or to people; they cherish the 
value of shelter and privacy. 

Most men do not want celibacy; 
they cherish the value of sexual ex- 
pression. 

Most men do not want illness; | < 
they cherish the value of physio- od 
logical and mental health. pul 

Most men do not want chronic } Ge 
insecurity; they cherish the value of | ™ 
steady work, steady income. 8 

Most men do not want loneli. | Pu 
ness; they cherish the value of com. | 
panionship, mutual devotion, be- pos 
longingness. The 

Most men do not want indiffer | ™ 
ence; they cherish the value of rec- sch 
ognition, appreciation, status. as ¢ 

Most men do not want constant I 
drudgery, monotony, or routine; the 
they cherish the value of novelty, | ** 
curiosity, variation, recreation, ad- certa 
venture, growth, creativity. — 

Most men do not want igno- scho 
rance; they cherish the value of Grad 
literacy, skill, information. acho 

Most men do not want continual men 
domination; they cherish the value upt 
of participation, sharing. eA 

Most men do not want bewilder- ? “2 
ment; they cherish the value of oy 
fairly immediate meaning, signif: 9 
cance, order, direction. progr 
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AN investigation of the meth- 
ods now used for the selection of 
pupils for the secondary schools of 
Germany shows a clear need for 
reorganizing both elementary and 
secondary education to give all 
pupils an equal chance and to in- 
sure full utilization of the mental 
potentiality by German society. 
There is a great need for measure- 
ment and guidance work if the 
schools are to fulfill their mission 
as democratizing agents. 

In Germany all children attend 
the same schools for the first four 
years. At the end of these four years 
certain selected students, about 10 
percent of the total, enter secondary 
schools for eight more years. 
Graduation from the secondary 
schools entitles them to enter a uni- 
versity or higher technical school. 
Pupils not chosen to enter second- 
ary schools continue in the ele- 


alder. 2 Matary school for another four 


ne of 


ignifr 


years. A few of the pupils com- 
pleting this eight-year elementary 
program enter a special trade school 
lor another two or three years, but 
the large majority go on to a work- 
;Ontinuation school program— 
working at some job, except for one 
day a week at school. This con- 
tinues until they are 17 years of 
age, when they become full-time 
industrial workers. 

How are the secondary-school 
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pupils selected? During the four- 
year elementary-school period, 
parents and teachers decide for each 
child whether he is to be put on 
the register of some particular sec- 
ondary school for the purpose of 
taking its examination. The en- 
trance examination itself is largely 
in the hands of the secondary 
school. The major fault in this 
procedure is that the basis of se- 
lecting pupils to take the examina- 
tion is not a uniform one and is 
not based on any objective princi- 
ple. The pupil himself has little to 
say in the matter. His mental ca- 
pacities or scholastic aptitudes seem 
to receive little consideration. The 
social and economic background of 
the family is, in the opinion of the 
writer, fundamental in this deci- 
sion. Since about 95 percent of the 
pupils selected for the entrance ex- 
amination pass it, the real selection 
occurs on the subjective and indefi- 
nite basis briefly described above; 
and the entrance examination is not 
a true screening device. 

The minor fault in this process 
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is that the type of examination used 
is subjective—being of the essay 
type and without any prestandards 
set up for judging the product— 
so that the different persons reading 
the examination often arrive at 
very different marks. 

Thus it was concluded that the 
system for selecting candidates for 
the secondary schools is unscien- 
tific, and it is highly improbable 
that the selection results in those 
people who are best qualified being 
given an opportunity to attend sec- 
ondary schools. In fact, the writer 
would set down as a general prin- 
ciple that any system which elimi- 
nates 90 percent before the (pre- 
sumable) screening on the basis of 
ability takes place is one which 
leaves itself open to such influences 
as social and political status, eco- 
nomic conditions, parental ambi- 
tion, or pure caprice. 

The second approach to the 
problem of evaluation was to con- 
struct an original group-intelligence 
test and administer it to representa- 
tive boys in the eighth year of 
schooling—both in the elementary 
and secondary school. The results 
show that although the boys attend- 
ing secondary school were on the 
whole above the average in intelli- 
gence there were a large number of 


boys of equally high intelligence in 
the elementary school. Actually, 
the average score of the high- 
intelligence group in the elementary 
school was somewhat higher than 
that of the boys in high school. 

Evaluation and guidance work in 
the sense in which we use those 
terms has been practically non- 
existent in Germany. Objective 
measurement for either instruction 
or guidance has been absent from 
the German schools since 1931. 
Before that date some objective 
tests had been constructed, but no 
group standardized tests had been 
developed. The only evaluation 
carried on is that of individual 
pupils, and this is done without 
uniform procedures, i.e., it is on 
the basis of subjective examin: 
tions, oral interviews, and the gen- 
eral judgment and wishes of 
parents. No research has been car- 
ried on to check the accuracy of 
these subjective evaluation methods. 
About the only guidance work in 
German schools occurs at the time 
youth leave the elementary school 
to enter a continuation-school and 
apprentice program. The employ 
ment offices then give information 
about different occupations to help 
youth decide the vocation in whid 
they are to be apprenticed. 


VW) wen the grandchildren of my former pupils began 
showing up in my classes this year I thought it was about 
time to quit,” said Alta Brown when she resigned after 42 
years as teacher of the first grade at Garden City, Kansas. 
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The Facts Speak for Sex Education 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL AND MARK FLEITZER 


In the Clearing House 


“YW HILE school authorities 


have been wondering about, ar- 
guing over, of more commonly 
evading the whole issue of sex 
education, investigators have been 
amassing facts concerning various 
issues which will be of help to 
educators interested in meeting the 
needs of children and youth effec- 
tively. 

Age of earliest sex impressions. 
—Under six seems an early age to 
receive sex information, yet a study 
of 291 preadolescent and adolescent 
boys indicates that 14 percent had 
received their first information at 
that age; 68 percent had acquired 
sex information by the time they 
were 12; over 95 percent at the age 
of 14 knew about the origin of 
babies, masturbation, intercourse, 
and prostitution; over 86 percent 
about contraceptives. In a group of 
419 college men, 65 percent re- 
ported that their earliest impres- 
sions came by the tenth year. 

Experienced teachers always con- 
clude that if improper attitudes and 
misconceptions toward sex are to 
be avoided, education must begin 
in the early years of childhood. The 
elementary school should become 
actively interested in an adequate 
sex education, both from the stand- 
point of what may be done for the 
child and what can be done to help 
the parents. 

What are the common sources of 
sex information?—According to 
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Glenn Ramsey, “approximately 90 
percent of the first information that 
boys receive is acquired from male 
companions or their own experi- 
ence.” Fifty-five percent of the boys 
in his investigation stated that nei- 
ther parent had contributed to their 
sex education. Only 13 percent of 
the boys rated their parents as hav- 
ing done a fair or adequate job of 
giving them sex education. 

The sources of sex information 
and the average age at which it was 
received were reported by 530 men. 
The average age at which they 
could recall first hearing associates 
talk about sex matters was 11.4 
years. All recalled such conversa- 
tions. On the average, the best a 
boy could hope for was that if the 
home, school, or church recognized 
his need at all, it would do so near 
his fifteenth birthday. Yet by that 
age two-thirds of the group had 
seen pornography, three-fourths of 
them had practiced masturbation, a 
fifth had had intercourse, and a 


‘tenth had experienced homosexual 


approaches by older persons. Of the 
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boys who could recall their reac- 
tions to their first information about 
sex, 81.5 percent reported it was 
stimulating and inciting. 

As the situation now stands, 
there is no choice between giving 
or not giving sex education. Prac- 
tically every boy is certain to receive 
an extensive education from his 
contemporaries. Accurate informa- 
tion and an emphasis including 
attitudes and ethical considerations 
may counterbalance these influences. 
But the school, home, and church 
must become active much earlier. 

What is the relation between the 
kind of education received and sex 
experience?—In the study just re- 
ferred to, the 530 men were classi- 
fied into groups according to the 
type of sex education received and 
the classifications were then related 
to three categories of heterosexual 
activities—i.e., those who were pro- 
miscuous (55.3 percent), experi- 
enced but not promiscuous (12.6 
percent), and inexperienced (32.1 
percent). Of the promiscuous 
group, only 7.5 percent had re- 
ceived a comprehensive knowledge 
of sex with emphasis on the avoid- 
ance of premarital experience, 
while 36.3 percent had received 
prophylaxis education. Of the in- 
experienced group, 34.8 percent 
had received a comprehensive edu- 
cation, while 8.8 percent had re- 
ceived prophylaxis education. Of 
those who had received a compre- 
hensive education, 62.1 percent 
were inexperienced and 23.1 per- 
cent were promiscuous; while of 
those receiving prophylaxis educa- 
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tion only, 11.1 percent were inex. 
perienced and 77.8 percent wete 
promiscuous. 

Is ignorance a safeguard? Data 
hardly point to that conclusion. In 
a group of 25 adolescent unmar. 
ried mothers in New York City, a 
majority were taken in by their own 
ignorance of sex. 


One hundred eighty young men 5 


were asked whether, if they were 
disposed to make sexual advances, 
their awareness of a good back 
ground of scientific knowledge 
about sex on the part of the girl 
would make any difference. The big 
majority agreed they ‘‘would go 
slow,” several said they would 
make no advances at all. The men 
repeatedly stated that “the ignorant 
girl is the easiest to ‘make.’ She 
doesn’t know when she has gone 
too far.” 

Broad comprehensive knowledge 
is related to better sex adjustments 
of youth while inadequate or frag- 
mentary knowledge—particularly if 
it is prophylactic in nature—is te 
lated to experimentation and prom- 
iscuity. Extreme reticence in giving 
information,’ or ignorance, encout 3 
ages experiment and curiosity. 

What is the relation between sex 
and personality adjustment ?—Ade 
quate sex education is associated 
with better personality adjustments, 
according to some data. Percival 
Symonds and Claude E. Jackson 
found that at the high-school 
age those pupils with the bes 
personality-adjustment scores wefe 
more open and frank in their sexual 
interests than those with poortt 
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adjustments. Those who declared 
they never thought about sex re- 
ceived the lowest scores on the 
_ adjustment scales. Appreciation is 
the common reaction of those who 

feel they have received a good edu- 
cation. 

Ernest G. Lion, in an experiment 
in psychiatric treatment of promis- 
} cuous girls, said: ‘“‘Immaturity in 
characterological development was 
prevalent and was expressed espe- 
cially in the patients’ inability and 
unwillingness to assume responsi- 
bility for their behavier. . . . the 
group as a whole had more neurotic 
trends than do nonclinic groups.” 
In one study (Landis, Carney, ef 
al.), the investigators stated that 
“the majority of habitually promis- 
cuous patients used promiscuity in 
an attempt to meet other problems 
rather than in an attempt to secure 
direct sexual satisfaction.” 

The same relationship seems to 
hold true for men. E. D. Witt- 
kower and J. Cowan examined psy- 
chiatrically 200 patients in the hos- 
pital for treatment of venereal dis- 
eases (and therefore assumed to be 
4 promiscuous), using 86 patients 
| hospitalized for impetigo as a 
control group. In the venereally 
infected group 59 percent were 
| judged to be immature personality 
types, 30 percent borderline cases, 
and 11 percent were mature per- 
sonality types. In the control group, 
19 percent were judged to be im- 
mature personality types, 19 percent 
borderline types, and 62 percent 
mature personality types. The in- 
vestigators concluded that ‘True 
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promiscuity has an acute or chronic 
neurotic motivation. .... (it is) 
a matter of morale rather than 
morals.” 

Many studies bear out evidence 
of early and widespread sex ac- 
tivity. Approximately 33 percent of 
the boys in one group studied had 
attempted intercourse before ado- 
lescence. Forty-four percent had had 
intercourse by the age of 18 years. 

When 4100 whites and 500 Ne- 
groes who were entering the mili- 
tary service were asked about their 
premarital experiences, the results 
showed that 79.4 percent of the 
white men and 99.2 percent of the 
Negro men had had heterosexual 
relations. Of those having had 
sexual experience, 36 percent had 
had it by 16, 63 percent by 18 
(the average age of high-school 
graduation), and 92.8 percent by 
the time they had reached 21. 
Similar evidence of the prevalence 
of experimentation comes from 
other sources, e.g., “in a recent as 
yet unpublished study by the writer 
(George E. Gardner), it was found 
that in a group of 221 late ado- 
lescent males (17-20) 172, or 
78 percent, had had heterosexual 
experience by the age of 15.5 
yeas. ... 

These data bear out the conclu- 
sion reached in another study that 
there is no such thing as complete 
sublimation of the sex drive. 

If the school is to influence sex 
adjustments it needs to recognize 
‘that they are established during the 
years immediately following pu- 
berty, and even then are doubtless 
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conditioned strongly by the aitti- 
tudes formed in prepubertal years. 
Teachers and parents who refrain 
from any discussion of sex ques- 
tions with adolescents because it 
may “awaken a concern” or it is 
“too delicate a subject” are unaware 
of the facts. 

' An educational program con- 
cerned with helping individuals 
achieve a satisfactory sex devel- 
opment must attack the whole 
problem of emotional maturity, 
personality development, and social 
adjustment. Either overemphasis on 
sex or exclusion of sex is an error 
that distorts the whole situation. 
The problem is so to incorporate 
sex education into the total pro- 
gram of instruction that proper 
balance and perspective are ob- 
tained. Terman in his study of 792 
married couples concluded that sex 
was very much out of perspective 
with other important aspects of 
adjustment. 

Courses in mental hygiene and 
individual psychology or courses in 
preparation for marriage and fam- 
ily life will eventually be found to 
be the best vehicles for accom- 
plishing the best kind and major 


portion of sex education. The plan 
of integration of sex-education ma- 
terials into biology, social studies, 
physical education and health, 
home _ economics, and allied 
courses is still a good one. It has 
never been adopted by any large 
number of schools, however, and 
can mever accomplish the same 
valuable objectives which can be 
attained through a course planned 
to help pupils attain a better per- 
sonal adjustment and a better prep- 
aration for marriage. In_ these 
courses, sex is not evaded nor 
dwelt upon unduly. 

Courses of this kind are “tak- 
ing hold” and their success and the 
acceptance which they have received 
from both pupils and parents prove 
that satisfactory results can be at- 
tained. The next problem is prep- 
aration of teachers and materials. 
But a respectable number of schools 
have found on their present staffs 
persons who are fitted by personal- 
ity for such instruction and are able 
to adapt their previous preparation 
acceptably to the new assignment. 
These teachers find materials. Con- 
tinued delay is a betrayal of edu- 
cational principles and of youth. 


Over 80 national and local organizations have contrib- 
uted to the exhibit of visual-aid materials to combat intoler- 
ance which is now touring the country. Made up of several 
hundred original posters, maps, charts, graphs, filmstrips, 
and photographs dealing with intolerance, the exhibit is 
available without charge to any organization which can 
make it into a city-wide project. For information write to 
Alexander Alland, Council Against Intolerance, 17 East 


42nd St., New York 17. 
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Music in the Library 


KATHERINE CONGER 


In Recreation 


“2 1935 the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York gave to the Fine 
Arts Department of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library the Carnegie College 
Music Set consisting of 800 phono- 
graph records, 251 scores, and 129 
books. This gift inaugurated a new 
service which has grown into one 
of the most rewarding of the li- 
brary’s activities. Possibilities for 
expansion are limited only by lack 
of funds and personnel. 

The books were added to the 
regular music collection, but the 


records and scores were placed - in 


a soundproof music room. Patrons 
are permitted to reserve the room 
for an hour at a time and select 
from a catalog the records they 
wish to hear. Anyone may reserve 
the room, whether he is a card- 
holder or not, and may bring 
friends with him. Often groups of 
Girl Scouts, small classes of school 
children, or clubs come in for a 
planned listing program. In such 
cases we extend the time to two 
hours on request. In the first 10 
years of the room’s service, 26,976 
appointments were made and kept. 

Opening the room to all comers 
led to a long waiting list. A patron 
who wanted to make a gift in 
memory of his mother, when told 
of the need for further listening 
facilities, gave us a table phono- 
gtaph with two sets of earphones 
for use in the reading room. This 
machine cannot be reserved in ad- 





Katherine Conger is on the staff of 

the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 

more, Maryland. Reported from 

Recreation, XLI (August, 1947), 
231-32. 
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vance; any adult patron may use it, 
although servicemen and women 
have first call. This service proved 
so popular that the same person 
gave us a second phonograph with 
three sets of earphones. 

By the end of 1946 these two 
machines had been used by 9725 
listeners. Many were in the armed 
forces or merchant marines of allied 
nations; there were Americans from 
all over the country. Once a mer- 
chant seaman telephoned from the 
pier as soon as his ship had docked 
and asked the quickest way to get 
to the Central building. He had 
visited us two years before and had 
been so impressed by our musical 
facilities that he advertised the 
Pratt Library around the world and 
made it his first stop on his return 
trip. 

Meanwhile the National Com- 
mittee for Music Appreciation made 
a gift of $1000 to establish a 
circulating-record collection with 
$600 for operating expenses during 
the first year. Patrons may go di- 
rectly to the shelves and select rec- 
ords for home enjoyment. In the 
beginning the demand so far ex- 
ceeded the supply that only one 
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album was allowed to a borrower. 
With the installation of a pay col- 
lection, the returns from which are 
used for the purchase of more rec- 
ords, we can now permit patrons 
to borrow as many albums as they 
like. 

The difficulties of shelving and 
handling single records proved so 
great that important single records 
are added to the noncirculating 
music room collection and only 
albums may be borrowed. There is 
always a free copy of each album 
lent for seven days, while the rental 
copies have a borrowing fee of ten 
cents, plus a charge of three cents 
a day. This income, together with 
gifts, is our only source of funds. 
The music room collection at the 
end of 1946 contained over 3000 
records, and there were about the 
same number in the circulating col- 
lection. Our peak circulation was 
over 5000 records in one month. 
Symphonies are in greatest demand, 
with vocal recordings, especially 
opera and folk songs, running a 
close second. 

We are now buying a limited 
number of music albums for chil- 
dren. When the children’s room is 
able to set up its own collection of 
records, these will be transferred; 
but meanwhile they are available to 
parents. 

The Literature and Language 
Department inaugurated in 1937 
one of the first free circulating col- 
lections of poetry, drama, and lan- 
guage records in the country. 
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French, German, and Spanish are 
the language courses most in de. 
mand—always with a long waiting 
list—but those in Portuguese, Ital- 
ian, Russian, Chinese, Latin, and 
English are also popular. Among 
the drama records, Shakespeare is 
most consistently in demand. Poet. 
ry, read by the author or by pro. 
fessional readers, is very popular 
with teachers, poets, and readers in 
general. The history department has 
just begun to acquire documentary 
records, such as speeches of states. 
men or historic radio broadcasts. 
Each of these departments has 4 
table machine with earphones. 

In addition to these specially de. 
signed earphone models, the Fine 
Arts Department has a stock-type 
portable phonograph used for rec 
ord concerts or in connection with 
music talks. One winter we experi 
mented successfully in playing two 
half-hours of music each week 
This was reluctantly given up be 
cause of lack of staff. 

However, similar concerts have 
been arranged in branch libraries 
generally planned on some one sub 
ject and combined with displays of 
books, pictures, posters, and maps. 
Two branch libraries have thei 
own phonographs; one an earphone 
model, is used continuously; th 
other is used in giving a weekl 
concert. All of these programs at 
played in the reading rooms. ™ 
business of the library goes on # 
usual and people sit and listen # 
long as they wish. 
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The Catholic Approach to Education 


FRANCIS M. CROWLEY 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


Due Catholic theory is that the 
effects of original sin cannot be 
corrected by relying solely on the 

wers of human nature; the mind 
must be enlightened and the will 
strengthened by supernatural truth 
and the grace of God. Thus the 
Catholic philosophy of education is 
the philosophy of the supernatural; 
that is, it has not only a sound 
philosophical but a decidedly posi- 
tive theological basis. In order to 
prepare the student for life here 
and hereafter, it is necessary that 
the entire education program be 
dominated by the Christian spirit. 

Attendance by Catholic youth at 
public schools is forbidden by 
Canon Law; the Bishop alone can 
approve sending a Catholic child 
to a public school. The Catholic 
Church has been obliged, then, for 
the sake of principle, to establish a 
separate system of schools to give 
the Catholic child the Catholic 
training which is his baptismal 
birthright. Institutions functioning 
under the aegis of the Catholic 
Church provide training adapted to 
all ages of the student’s educational 
growth. 

The elementary schools in most 
jurisdictions are administered by a 
schoolboard and a diocesan super- 
intendent of schools empowered to 
appoint teachers, approve the 
curriculum, supervise instruction, 
prepare reports, 
programs, and promote public rela- 


direct building . 
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tions. The superintendent and board 
are directly responsible to the 
bishop of the diocese, who in turn 
is entirely free to adopt policies and 
practices which fit the peculiar 
needs of the schools of his juris- 
diction. The unifying principle of 
the Catholic school system is the 
philosophy of education to which 
all subscribe. This is especially evi- 
dent in the uniformity in policy and 
practice characteristic of the 139 
Religious Orders which supply the 
50,876 Sisters required to care for 
the instruction of 2,035,182 pupils 
in 7944 elementary schools. In addi- 
tion, there are 1142 priests and 
brothers and 3643 lay teachers 
(1940). 

By 1915 there were 250 parochial 
high schools in operation. Certain 
weaknesses in this type of school, 
such as small enrolment, limited 
curriculum, inadequate library and 
laboratory facilities, etc., were soon 
remedied by the establishment of 
the central or diocesan high school. 
This type draws from many par- 
ishes, sometimes as many as 50 
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contributing to its support. The 
usual curriculums are classical, col- 
lege preparatory, academic, com- 
mercial, scientific, home economics, 
and general. Only 126 schools are 
operated on the 6-3-3 basis. Ninety 
percent of Catholic secondary 
schools are accredited. The services 
of 20,976 teachers are required to 
care for 361,123 students in the 
2105 secondary schools. 

As for institutions of higher 
learning, there are 193 colleges, in- 
cluding 14 with university status. 
The total enrolment was 161,886 
in 1940, of which 52.7 percent were 
women. 

Teacher training—The Third 
Plenary Council in 1884 hoped to 
improve teaching through establish- 
ment of Diocesan examining boards 
which would issue certificates to 
candidates passing examinations 
covering content and methods. Full 
preservice preparation was the goal, 
but only very few communities were 
able to attain this. In time, due to 
the desire of Catholic teachers to 
secure state certificates, stronger 
communities established teacher- 
training programs providing at least 
two years of training before cer- 
tification for elementary school. In 
many cases state normal schools and 
universities were used to supple- 
ment community teacher-training 
facilities. Catholic institutions of 
higher learning established special 
programs in extension centers and 
during the summer months to care 
for Catholic teachers working for 
state certificates. Provision is made, 
of course, for instruction in the 


content and methods of religion, 
Catholic philosophy, Church his- 
tory, and character education. The 
entire program is based on the 
Catholic philosophy of education. 

The Catholic Church cares for 
approximately 50 percent of all 
Catholic children in parochial 
schools. The Confraternity of Chris- 
tian doctrine, obligatory in every 
parish in the world, is the chief 
agency for the organization and di- 
rection of proper programs of in- 
struction for those Catholic children 
obliged to attend public schools. 

Released-time programs provide 
the best form of religious education 
for public-school children, especial- 
ly when supplemented by attend- 
ance at religious vacation schools. 
Even the perfect program of sup- 
plementary instruction, however, 
would not be considered as a sub- 
stitute for the Catholic school. In 
January of 1945, there were 1,500,- 
000 elementary and _ high-school 
children participating in released- 
time programs in approximately 
2000 communities in all but two 
states. 

Thirty-seven states have the 
“practice and usage” of released 
time or of permitting “use of public 
schools by religious groups after 
school hours,” which may or may 
not include religious instruction. 

The most popular syllabus for 
Catholic centers operating on re 
leased time is based on the Cate- 
chism and is correlated with the 
Bible and Church History. In the 
elementary school it is graded to 
provide for three groupings— 
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grades one and two, three to five, 
and six to eight. Instruction at the 
high-school level provides for ad- 
vanced study of Christian doctrine, 
with special treatment of moral and 
social questions. In some centers for 
high-school students, the Bible is 
the main course of study, which 
gives students an opportunity to 
earn credit in sections of the coun- 
try where it is authorized by the 
state or local board of education. 

Teachers are provided from the 
staffs of parochial schools, high 
schools, and colleges. Many Catho- 
lic college students consider service 
as instructors as a contribution to 
the community. There are 80,000 
religious teachers in Catholic 
schools. Catholic teachers in public 
schools have organized groups in 
great urban centers to care for cate- 
chetical instruction and many col- 
leges and universities are now offer- 
ing courses. 

There are some who claim that 
teleased time for religious instruc- 
tion creates a divisive influence and 
promotes group antagonism. No 
formula will do away with group 
antagonisms altogether. The most 
unpredictable of all animals is man 
and he is still “Mr. X’”’ when you 
have used your formula to solve the 
problem. That is why the recent 
attempt to force the issue through 
legislative anti-discrimination enact- 
ments holds little promise. It is the 
mind and the heart and the will we 
must enlist if we are to promote the 
interests of tolerance. The solution 


is largely a matter of education of © 


the right kind. The school can con- 


tribute something but not so much 
as some expect. The home, the com- 
munity, and religious groups must 
also shoulder the burden. But the 
work of any agency is headed for 
failure unless there is a direct ap- 
peal to conscience, so shaped as to 
develop an understanding of man’s 
relationships with man and of the 
duties and responsibilities that flow 
out of these relationships. Children 
must be taught that they have a 
common Father in heaven and that 
they must love one another as God 
also loves them. Many Americans 
are so little concerned over God 
and the things of God that the con- 
cepts of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of Christ have 
little meaning for them. Yet it is 
these concepts alone which give rise 
to belief in the sacredness of the 
human personality. It is the only 
basis for the American way of life. 

The attitude of the young toward 
most of life’s activities is shaped by 
the home environment. Family edu- 
cation of the right sort then is of 
the very essence. It must have a 
foundation in the supernatural, for 
religion is necessary to give social 
charity form and action. This pre- 
requisite gives second place to the 
church. The third should go to 
school and community agencies 
functioning on a cooperative basis. 

From time to time the suggestion 
is made that simultaneous instruc- 
tion in religion of all groups by 
one teacher might be feasible. The 
advantages, such as maximum use 
of teaching personnel, less disrup- 
tion of schedules, promotion of a 
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sense of unity, and the development 
of uniform standards, are obvious. 
The chief difficulty would be in 
selecting a body of subject matter 
which would be acceptable to all 
sects. Perhaps we could all agree on 
the Ten Commandments for a start. 
But there would be such sharp doc- 
trinal differences in interpreting 
them that too many of them might 
be broken before deciding on ac- 
ceptable treatment. 

We are living in an age charac- 
terized by an appalling increase in 
crime. Some reasons for the present 
confusion are rather readily deter- 
mined. For instance, we may say 
that the rise of secularism has been 
largely responsible. Indifferentism 
with regard to matters concerning 
the spiritual nature of man is on 
the increase in American higher 
education; there has been a steady 
decrease in the number of public- 
school teachers with definite reli- 
gious convictions; leaders have now 
gone so far as to drop “ethical 
training” as one objective of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

The advocates of complete secu- 
larization of American education 
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THE Transvaal i. 
bating the question of whether or not cor- 
poral punishment should be allowed in the 
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have carried their claim to the ab. 
surd length of holding that only 
the health of the child, other than 
instruction in secular subjects, is the 
peculiar responsibility of the public 
school. The doctrine of separation 
of church and state is now so mis- 
interpreted that one would be led 
to believe that public schools must 
be irreligious. Though we respect 
the rights of conscience and bar 
sectarian instruction from the pub- 
lic school, we are unwilling to ad- 
mit that it must be a secularized, 
irreligious school. The writings of 
the Founding Fathers, the constitu- 
tional amendments, the Bill of 
Rights, or state legislation in any 
form furnish no basis for the con- 
tention that the public school must 
be irreligious. Religious freedom 
can be guarded without going to 
that extreme. 

The revival of interest in reli- 
gious instruction during or after 
school hours is one of the most 
heartening educational develop- 
ments of our generation. The 
friends of religious education are 
the leaven in the mass. In them we 
vest our hope. 


slature is currently de- 


schools, says the Transvaal Educational News. One education authority 
is quoted as saying that he himself does not favor corporal punishment 
vac that public opinion must be convinced that schools can maintain disci- 


pline without resorting to it. 


Present stipulations regarding corporal punishment are that it shall 
not be administered to girls; that boys shall be punished only in case 
of continued or grave neglect of work, of lying, bullying, indecency, 


gross insubordination, truancy, etc. 
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Religious Education—Whose Responsibility? 


J. B. EDMONSON 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


) vere is much discussion 
about religious education for chil- 
dren and youth, and much disagree- 
ment as to the agencies on which 
the responsibilities should be 
placed. Some religious sects insist 
that civic training and character 
education cannot be effective unless 
accompanied by specific religious 
instruction. Some also believe that 
church-controlled schools are essen- 
tial, and therefore have established 
many parochial schools. Other de- 
nominations urge that the public 
schools should develop cooperative 
arrangements. with their churches 
in order that they may supplement 
the school’s instruction in charac- 
ter and citizenship. However, the 
majority of Americans appear to 
believe that religious instruction is 
the task of home and church and 
hence should be provided outside 
of school hours and without school 
sponsorship. The term “religion” 
is restricted here to the teachings 
of sectarian groups as set forth 
in their catechisms, creeds, and 
declarations of faith. 

For many years our nonsectarian 
public school system has been 
praised as the American solution 
to the problem of educating chil- 
dren of diverse religious and na- 
tional origins in a spirit of friend- 
liness, tolerance, and unity. Our 
solution has been strikingly differ- 


ent from the practices of some 


European countries, especially those 
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supporting a state church or pro- 
viding public taxes for the support 
of church-controlled schools. Our 
nation has always granted the 
churches a maximum degree of 
freedom in religious instruction, but 
has sought to avoid giving any 
church a preferred position. Under 
this freedom a few denominations, 
especially those that maintain paro- 
chial schools, support very exten- 
sive programs of religious instruc- 
tion. 

.Some of the proposals for pro- 
viding religious instruction in the 
public schools include (1) instruc- 
tion in Bible history and compara- 
tive religion by regular teachers as 
elective courses of a school, (2) 
provision for elective courses in 
religion taught in the public school 
by teachers employed by the local 
churches, and (3) the teaching in 
the public schools of such a com- 
mon core of religious beliefs as 
might be developed by the appro- 
ptiate representatives of the 
churches of a community. Other 
proposals call for school sponsor- 
ship of the sectarian instruction of 
selected churches. These proposals 
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include (4) the assignment of 
hours in the school day when the 
local clergymen may come to the 
schools to give formal instruction 
to those children whose parents 
desire such instruction, (5) the 
release of pupils during school 
hours to attend churches or cen- 
ters where weekday religious in- 
struction is given, and (6) the 
granting of school credit for re- 
ligious instruction completed in 
Sunday schools and similar agen- 
cies. 

The adoption of any one of 
these proposals would require that 
public schools sponsor or provide 
instruction on which liberal and 
conservative religious sects would 
differ sharply. Account should also 
be taken of the fact that there are 
approximately 300 different organ- 
ized sectarian groups in the United 
States, many of which are convinced 
that their religious teachings con- 
stitute the only true doctrine. If 
our public schools are to be accept- 
able to all denominations, every 
effort must be made to avoid their 
use for religious teaching as de- 
fined here. Boys and girls have a 
large number of nonschool hours 
available to churches for their pro- 
grams of religious instruction. Dur- 
ing a year very few pupils in our 
elementary schools spend more 
than 1260 hours (seven hours a day 
for 180 days) on school duties, in- 
cluding the time spent in going to 
and from school. If we count 11 
hours a day for sleeping and eat- 
ing, there remain 3485 hours for 
other activities and duties. In a 
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year some churches claim less than 
a hundred of these remaining hours 
for their programs of religious in- 
struction. 

It must be conceded that the 
churches in many communities are 
not providing effective programs of 
religious instruction for children 
and youth. The lack of effective 
programs is not due to the policies 
of the public school but rather to 
the lack of an enthusiastic interest 
on the part of church leaders in 
organizing and financing their own 
programs of religious instruction. 
Some weaknesses can also be traced 
to the lack of cooperative arrange- 
ments among church schools, such 
as would provide some of the ele- 
ments of strength that are present 
in the public school system of a 
community. 

Many communities could im- 
prove the quality and_ attractive- 
ness of their programs of religious 
education by creating a community 
board of religious instruction,* 
consisting of influential laymen 
from the churches willing to co 
operate. Such a board might en- 
gage in the kinds of activities sug- 
gested in the following examples, 
on a community-wide basis: (1) 
carrying on a continuous study of 
the community to discover boys and 
girls who are not enrolled in church 
schools, (2) promoting community 
conferences on various problems 
related to religious education, es 
pecially conferences of workers in 

#An outline relating to the work of 
such a board may be secured from the 
author. 
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the church schools; (3) maintain- 
ing a continuous record for each 
church-school child to keep account 
of attendance and results of in- 
struction; and (4) preparing and 
directing a continuous program of 
education of adults relative to the 
importance of religious education. 

The board might also sponsor 
the preparation of a common course 
of study for all of the church 
schools of the community, in the 
preparation of which an adequate 
account would be taken of the pro- 
gram of ethical instruction in the 
local schools. It might also de- 
velop plans for increasing the ac- 
cessibility of church schools 
through the development of neigh- 
borhood schools in some of the out- 
lying areas. 

Among the cooperative church 
undertakings that a board of re- 
ligious education might encourage 
are (1) community graduation ex- 
ercises from church schools, (2) 
community programs at Christmas, 
(3) an occasional young people’s 
church service, (4) a community 
choir trained in religious music, 
and (5) library reading lists on 
teligious themes. 

Much of the agitation for re- 
leased time, public-school credit for 
sectarian courses, and other pro- 


posals for involving churches in 
public-school programs, is, in my 
opinion, traceable to short-sighted 
planning on the part of church 
leaders. Some of the agitation is 
due also to a failure to understand 
the vital principle of separation of 
church and state. When selected 
churches use the public schools to 
sponsor their sectarian teachings 
through plans of released time, 
credit courses, or the assignment of 
church teachers to the school, an 
unfair advantage is taken of other 
sectarian groups. Separation of 
church and state is also threatened. 
Our principle of separation of 
church and state should be most 
zealously safeguarded. Any de- 
parture from this principle, even of 
a minor nature, is a dangerous 
move in the direction of restric- 
tion of freedom of religion. 

If I wished to undermine the im- 
portance of the church in Ameri- 
cari life, I would strongly support 
proposals for released time and 
other plans for relieving churches 
of their major task, which is the 
religious education of children and 
youth. It is because our churches 
ought to play a more significant 
role in American life that I op- 
pose some of the plans which I 
feel menace their future. 


S ECONDARY-school teachers are more in favor of 
teacher-ratings by supervisors and principals than are ele- 
mentary teachers, according to a recent study made by the 
NEA Research Division. More rural than urban teachers 
approved the practice. Many teachers, however, believe 
rating practices should be improved. 








Teaching Music Reading 


CLARENCE L. MILLS 


In the Educational Music Magazine 


) ue old technique of teaching 
music reading, based on little or no 
scientific inquiry, has not been too 
successful in developing good read- 
ers of music in certain fields. Some 
accomplished performers are known 
to be inaccurate, stumbling, and 
slow in their reading of notes, 
while other musicians with limited 
abilities on their instruments find it 
easy to read at first sight music of 
any type within the bounds of their 
technical limitations. The process of 
music reading is practically the 
same as the oral reading process. 
Therefore music teachers should ob- 
serve the advancements made in 
literature-reading techniques and 
apply their observations to the 
problems of teaching the reading 
of notes. 

Physiological mechanisms in- 
volved in reading are chiefly in the 
field of the motor and visual senses. 
Notes or words are caught on the 
retina of the eye during the periods 
of fixation as the vision skips across 
the page. Ole Jacobson revealed 
that good music readers use shorter 
fixations and make fewer regres- 
sions. He discovered that on slow 
tempos one fixation occurs on every 
two or three notes. On faster music, 
three notes per fixation are average 
for good music readers; while poor 
readers continue to make one fixa- 
tion per note. In a study by Otto 
Ortman, the chord was shown to be 
the unit of recognition for good 
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piano readers. Kenneth L. Bean has 
proved conclusively that the rapid 
and accurate reading of music in- 
cludes the ability to grasp a musical 
pattern of notes, usually three or 
four notes being perceived at a 
glance. A significant result of these 
experiments has been the recogni- 
tion of the advisability of encourag- 
ing and developing within the child 
the ability to see the wholeness of 
the reading exercise from the eatli- 
est exposure. 

The “eye-voice span,” or the 
ability to perceive what comes 
ahead of what the voice is deliver- 
ing, is identical in the oral reading 
process and in vocal-music reading. 
The term “eye-voice span” may be 
changed to “eye-hand span” of 
“eye-finger span” in the case of the 
instrumental musician. Facility for 
reading music is developed through 
the enlargement of the eye-voice 
span and the increase of the unit of 
recognition. 

The problems of reading have 
been approached, generally speak: 
ing, by two different methods. The 
first, the synthetic method, is based 
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on teaching the recognition of indi- 
vidual letters of the alphabet and 
the building of words and phrases 
from letters. The teaching of music 
reading through the building up of 
phrases from individual notes is 
comparable. 

The second, or analytical method, 
begins with the sentence or phrase 
as a basis of recognition and breaks 
it into words; the words are broken 
into phonograms or vowel-conso- 
nant combinations. The similarity 
between the breakdown of sen- 
tences and phrases into words and 
syllables and the breakdown of 
musical phrases into notes or groups 
of notes can easily be seen. Mod- 
ern methods of teaching literature 
treading, like the best methods of 
teaching music reading, combine 
the best aspects of both approaches. 
Although isolated parts of a music- 
reading problem may be singled 
out for drill, instruction is not ef- 
ficient unless the part isolated is 
first presented to the pupil as an 
integral part of the whole. 

The influence of the background 
of the student on the learning situ- 
ation is evident. Each student must 
have accumulated a musical vocabu- 
lary, which corresponds to his speak- 
ing vocabulary, before he is ready 
to learn. He must have at hand 
musical configurations which excite 
meaning. The musical phrase must 
be a part of a concept already in the 
mind of the student. 

According to William S. Gray, 


It is now generally agreed that suc- , 


cessful reading at all grade levels is 
¢onditioned in large measure by the 
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physical, mental, emotional, and social 
maturity of the learners and by proper 
adaptation of instruction to their needs. 

Such logic is certainly applicable 
to the problems of teaching music 
reading. Readiness for music read- 
ing can be developed, to a large 
extent, through intelligent direc- 
tion. Determining factors of a pu- 
pil’s readiness are: 

1. A wide musical experience. This 
should include the necessary instrumen- 
tal or vocal technique. 

2. A reasonable facility in the use of 
musical phrases and ideas. 

3. A command of simple melodies or 
a musical vocabulary sufficient for the 
comprehension of the material. 

4. Accuracy in hearing and expressing 
pitch. 

5. Accuracy in auditory and visual 
discrimination. 

6. A keen interest in learning to read 
music. 


Music lessons should all be 
planned with a view toward the 
application of the newest develop- 
ments in learning in other subject- 
matter areas. Case studies and his- 
tories of each student should be 
maintained and kept up-to-date so 
that teachers may have insight into 
the peculiarities of each pupil. 

In the light of individual differ- 
ences and experiences, musical ma- 
terial should be chosen to fit the 
readiness of each pupil. The music 
teacher should not present material 
either above or below the mental, 
emotional, musical, or physical ma- 
turity of the child. Material not 
on his level will usually lead to 
disinterest or negative attitudes. 
Building up favorable attitudes is 
the responsibility of the teacher. 








Why Not Discard the Study Hall? 


Nat WHITTEN 


In Secondary Education 


y HE proverbial study hall grew 
up along with the departmentali- 
zation of high schools and has pro- 
vided a convenient place for stu- 
dents of all grades to spend ‘‘free”’ 
periods. Most people who have at 
some time enjoyed life in a study 
hall remember the experience as 
one of being jailed for a given 
period. Of course, some people 
have studied and even learned 4ur- 
ing the time spent in a study hail. 
However, this has been due to in- 
dividual initiative. No student can 
be forced to study. He may be re- 
quired to open a book and give 
the appearance of reading, but the 
actual learning process must come 
from a desire within. 

When the idea of a school li- 
brary began to develop, the natural 
assumption was that here was an 
easy way to get two services for 
the price of ome; so the study- 
hall-library was born. Basically the 
idea is sound. A broad background 
comes from investigating many ma- 
terials. When better can this be 
done than during periods when 
a student has no classes? Where 
better than the library which, in an 
ideal situation, is the possessor of 
reading material to fit every need 
of the inquiring student? 

But why the relation to the study 
hall? As long as a student thinks 
of the study hall as a place where 
he must go during vacant hours to 
study in his “text” and not speak, 
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he will naturally develop a resent- 
ment which in some cases is great- 
er than others and sometimes makes 
a real discipline problem. The 
study-hall teacher as study-hall li- 
brarian must in such instances be- 
come primarily a disciplinarian. 

The effect of this condition under 
even the best circumstances will not 
be favorable to the school library, 
for the association is made between 
study hall and library; and the li- 
brary inherits the attitudes which 
have already been described as be- 
longing to the traditional study 
hall. The undesirable cycle is com- 
plete when the student considers 
the library a study hall where books 
and information are to be had. 

The only way to kill the feeling 
which has become so dominant 
about the study hall is to kill the 
“institution” outright. This done, 
what will fill the daily vacant pe- 
riods ? 

Students may be assigned to the 
library during periods when they 
have no classes. This does not. 
however, assign to the librarian 
duties associated with the discipli- 
narian and supervisor of study. 

Each classroom teacher will have 
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the responsibility for making the 
program a success. It is his duty to 
teach and make assignments and 
evaluations so that every student 
will find it necessary to prepare his 
assignments (except for organized 
periods of supervised study) when- 
ever it is convenient to him whether 
in or out of the school building. 

With the responsibility for see- 
ing that the students prepare 
their lessons shifted to the teacher, 
the librarian will be released to 
make the library attractive and 
give it an atmosphere which will 
encourage happy and studious at- 
tendance, to give students and fac- 
ulty services in locating all desired 
materials, and to stimulate an in- 
terest in reading on broader and 
more advanced levels. 

Many students who inave been 
accused of loafing in the library 
have actually been keeping abreast 
of the times, frequently better than 
their critics, by reading periodicals 
and newspapers and _ browsing 
among the books; and even though 
they may not read, they may per- 
haps absorb a book feeling which 
will eventually grow and cause them 
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to discover what books offer. Some 
students will read material which 
has no relation to a formal class 
but which is merely interesting to 
them. It is better for an individual 
to have to burn the midnight oil 
to prepare regularly assigned les- 
sons than to deny him the oppor- 
tunity to use the resources of the 
library when they are available. 

There is, of course, the group 
which will settle down to study; 
and as long as these people are re- 
sourceful, the librarian will ive 
no heed. Then there are the ado- 
lescents who will either do nothing 
or will disturb the group with un- 
necessary conversation and noise. 
These will have to be handled, but 
the resourceful librarian knows 
many tricks to occupy the time of 
such offenders. 

Administrative officers should 
plan schedules so that not less than 
one period a day will be spent in 
the library. There remains the ques- 
tion of the overflow which at times 
cannot get into the library. Sur- 
plus people will have to be as- 
signed to vacant classrooms, but 
it will not be called a study hall. 


First Aid For Parents 


THE New Orleans Parish Schools 


have established a 


course for baby sitters to train teen-age girls who want to 
earn pocket money taking care of small children, says the 
American Schoolboard Journal. At the eighth-grade level, 
girls learn to manage toddlers from two years up; classes 
in high school teach the care of infants. 








Suppose They Don’t Like School 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


2 


$ 
(_ VERY year there are some 
youngsters who develop a deep dis- 
like for school and for this rea- 
son present a genuine and often 
difficult problem. The dislike may 
start with isolated moments of de- 
spair. Nearly everybody has such 
moments, and the child is no ex- 
ception. Hence there is no neces- 
sity to take the first signs of dis- 
like too seriously. A child’s dislike 
of a certain teacher or a certain 
subject is not necessarily an indi- 
cation of failure on anyone's part. 
It is merely a signal or symptom 
and, like all symptoms, needs to 
be understood and then dealt with. 

For a dislike of school does have 
a cause. Causes vary from child to 
child and often from one incident 
to another with the same child. 
Studying some of the more fre- 
quent causes may help in discover- 
ing which ones apply to a partic- 
ular child. 

Studies of children who dislike 
school reveal, for instance, that 
to many youngsters classroom work 
just doesn’t seem worthwhile. As 
adults, we know something about 
the importance of learning to read 
and write, to do arithmetic and al- 
gebra, and of understanding the 
sciences, but we forget that children 
have not lived long enough to see 
as far ahead as we do. Teachers, 
parents, and sometimes textbook 
writers overlook the fact that a 
pupil may not see how what he is 
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studying is related to his future 
happiness. 

A sense of the importance of 
what he is studying will give the 
child a real enjoyment of his 
schoolwork. But how can we help 
him to realize that importance? The 
elementary-school child can_ take 
part in certain activities that will 
draw on his knowledge of reading, 
arithmetic, and science. Buying 
some of the groceries will give him 
practice in making change. Plan- 
ning the family meals will help 
him to see how useful the ele- 
mentary facts of physiology and 
nutrition can be. He can get books 
from the library on how to land- 
scape the yard, make a concrete 
walk for the garden, or build a 
simple fence. Ordinary family 
doings present many opportunities 
for making schoolwork interesting 
and meaningful to a child. 

Another way teachers and _pat- 
ents can help is to let youngsters 
observe workers in many different 
trades and professions, suggesting 
in each case how useful is the abil- 
ity to read and write and get along 
with others. For example, a farm- 
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er whose son did not want to go to 
high school because he thought 
farm work was so much more stim- 
ulating took him to visit some 
friends, also farmers, who had not 
gone to high school. These men, 
30 years old or more, told the boy 
what they thought of their deci- 
sion as they looked back 15 years. 
All agreed they had not decided 
wisely. 

A child often comes to dislike 
school when he has not mastered 
the basic skills that he needs in 
order to take pleasure in his work. 
If he cannot read well he may find 
his daily assignment too difficult, 
especially when he tries to study 
science, history, etc. In the same 
way the child who has not mastered 
simple number operations will be 
handicapped whenever he tries to 
work with amounts and quantities. 

Quite a different factor that may 
make school an unhappy experi- 
ence occurs when a child’s home 
background is very different from 
that of the other children. If a fam- 
ily moves into a new community 
where the neighbors have different 
tastes or cultural backgrounds, it 
may take the children some little 
time to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. The other boys and girls 
may play unfamiliar games or may 
have formed gangs which seem to 
shut out newcomers. 

Sometimes it is differences in the 
school program that create a prob- 
lem for the child who has Jately 
moved from another locality. The 
class or grade in which he has beeri 
placed may be more advanced than 
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the same one in his former school. 
Or he may have lost considerable 
time in the process of moving. 
Simply explaining to the child the 
reasons for the differences and sug- 
gesting some ways in which he can 
work out his problems can do 
much to ease this trying period of 
adjustment. 

Not uncommon among the other 
reasons for a dislike of school are 
anxieties and emotional disturb- 
ances arising in the child’s out-of- 
school life. He may be worried 
about something at home, about his 
standing in the family, for instance. 
He may be worried about his re- 
lations with his companions or 
about his paper route or some other 
responsibility. 


The parents of a fourth-grade boy 
reported that he refused to get up at 
a reasonable time and would take so 
long to eat breakfast that his mother 
would literally have to push him out the 
door to get him to school on time. 
The parents considered this boy’s prob- 
lem to be one of eating the right foods 
and finishing his meals. A careful study, 
however, showed that he was being 
teased by his schoolmates and for this 
reason was trying to avoid arriving at 
school early. When his relations with 
the other children had been improved, 
the eating problem and the getting-up- 
late problem disappeared. 


Studies of reading difficulties 
show that maladjusted parents or 
poor family relations in general 
are the most important reasons for 
failure to read well. Often such 
conditions are completely over- 
looked in trying to find out why a 
child dislikes school. 








Public Education and Organized Labor 


WILLIAM H. FIsHER 


In the Social Studies 


— 7 REEMAN Butts stresses that 
the importance of labor in the early 
struggle for public education has 
frequently been ignored by writers 
in the field of the historical founda- 
tions of American education. 
During the Jacksonian era, the time 
of the emergence of labor as a 
force in American life, organized 
workers, through their leaders, 
spoke out in behalf of a system of 
public education which would free 
the sons and daughters of toilers 
from the shackles of ignorance. 
The thirst for knowledge motivated 
the workers into passing resolutions 
and placing pressure on state legis- 
latures to provide free schools for 
all the people. 

In more recent years, too, it is 
from the ranks of labor that there 
has stemmed a powerful drive on 
behalf of adequate support of our 
state school system. A perusal of 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
Labor and Education shows that in 
working for teacher-tenure laws, 
for objectivity in the writing of 
textbooks, for vocational and adult 
education, the stand of that organi- 
zation on innumerable occasions 
has been constructive and forward- 
looking. 

The forces of labor and those of 
the schools have come closer to- 
gether, in recent years, in the realm 
of adult or workers’ education. 
Particularly during the 1930’s many 
leaders came to the realization that 
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the union movement would, at 
best, lay its foundations on sand if 
it failed to provide an educational 
program to keep pace with its quan- 
titative development. Mark Starr, a 
leader in the workers’ education 
movement, writes that in 1937 the 
education department of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union alone had 20,000 students 
enrolled in over 500 groups and 
classes throughout the country. 

Schools and colleges have failed 
to grasp the real opportunities that 
have existed in the area of workers’ 
education. This situation has largely 
resulted from the unrealistic con- 
ception of so many educators that 
it is “unprofessional” for teachers 
to make arrangements of any kind 
with organizations of workers out- 
side the white-collar groups. More 
and more colleges and universities, 
however, are making a conscious 
effort to bridge the gap. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin pioneered in 
setting a pattern which might well 
be emulated by other schools. 

One union member who had for 
12 years been a hosiery worker, 
wrote after attending a six weeks 
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EDUCATION 


summer school for workers at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1937: 
“The first day at school was a reve- 
lation. It was unlike anything in 
my past experience at grade school 
and one and a half years in high 
school. The instructors encouraged 
discussion. We did not memorize 
theories but analyzed the develop- 
ment of the labor union.” In 1946, 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers ran a “vacation workshop” in 
which its members were invited to 
participate in course work which 
gave special consideration to the 
trade-union movement as it is 
related to education. 

The power of labor cannot be 
disposed of with a shrug of the 
shoulders. In many school systems, 
for example, administrators are 
having to bargain with custodians 
or their representatives from the 
Building Service Employees’ Union. 
And there are two teachers’ organi- 
zations, the American Federation of 
Teachers and the Teachers Union 
of the CIO, which are affiliated 
with labor on a national scale. 
Furthermore, in the 1946-47 school 
year, teachers in various parts of 
the country participated in strikes. 
Teachers, for the first time acting 
on what might be characterized as 
a “mass scale,” looked and acted 
for all the world like their 
nonwhite-collar brethren. 

In view of the increasing impor- 
tance of labor in our national life 
and the ever-grov ing relationship 
of public education to organized 
labor, it should be plain to re- 
sponsible educators that it is time 
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that the various facets of the labor 
movement in this country, both on 
a historical and a contemporary 
basis, were given greater considera- 
tion in the curriculums of our 
schools and colleges. The evidence 
is convincing not only that there 
has been inadequate attention de- 
voted to labor and labor history, 
but that the way in which the ma- 
terial has been handled has been 
anything but objective. 

Fortunately the textbook situa- 
tion in the handling of labor topics 
is improving to some extent. In the 
secondary field, Mark Starr and 
Harold U. Faulkner have authored 
a highly useful teaching vehicle in 
their Labor in America. Another 
volume, The American Story of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, 
published by the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on In- 
dustrial and Labor Conditions, is 
also suitable. Herbert Harris’ 
American Labor is useful at the 
college or upper secondary level. 

Any teacher who has a real un- 
derstanding of current problems 
and approaches them in the spirit 
of inquiry rather than of prejudice 
is quite competent to do a credit- 
able job of teaching labor history 
and labor problems. Such a teacher 
will, at least, procure materials and 
will be able to evaluate them criti- 
cally with the students. 

To continue to ignore labor his- 
tory and labor problems is to do an 
injustice to our students. And let 
us keep in mind that objectivity is 
the foundation of sound teaching 
in the social-studies area. 








A New Light on Children’s Vocabularies 


In School and Society 


IZ ECENT research reveals not 
only that children’s knowledge and 
use of words is much greater than 
had been supposed, but that 
elementary-school textbooks, or 
readers, are lagging far behind in 
building children’s stores of words. 
Robert H. Seashore, chairman of 
the department of psychology at 
Northwestern University and super- 
visor of the research, reports that 
the average reader used in the class- 
rooms of America’s grade schools 
introduces only 500 new words a 
year, while the average child him- 
self builds his vocabulary at the 
rate of approximately 5000 new 
basic and derivative words annually. 
According to Dr. Seashore, “Chil- 
dren’s vocabularies have been de- 
veloped in spite of, rather than 
through the aid of, textbooks with 
their extremely limited vocabularies. 
Editors don’t take cognizance of the 
fact that children read newspapers 
and magazines, as well as many 
other books which are not based on 
restricted vocabularies.” 

Vocabulary estimates of both 
children and adults will have to be 
revised sharply upward, Dr. Sea- 
shore said. There is an urgent need 
to replace the accumulated folklore 
regarding rates of growth and total 
sizes of vocabularies with more 
valid facts. 

Previous estimates of the sizes of 
individual vocabularies have suf- 
fered primarily from the fault of 
not giving people a chance to show 
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all the words they know. Nothing 
short of an adequate sampling of 
an unabridged dictionary will serve 
as a valid measurement of the total 
size of the vocabularies of even 
small children. Through neglect of 
this principle, the number of words 
known by persons at all age levels 
and from all socio-economic groups 
has been grossly underestimated. 
For example, it has been found that 
some words known even by first- 
gtade pupils are not included in 
abridged dictionaries. 

The average child in the first 
grade knows approximately 16,000 
basic words, plus derivative terms. 
As an example of a derivative term, 
“loyalize,”” with “‘loyal’’ as the basic 
word, was cited. In the Funk and 
Wagnalls unabridged dictionary 
there are 167,000 basic words and 
204,000 derivative terms. 

For purposes of his tests for 
vocabulary size, Dr. Seashore de- 
fined “knowing” a word as being 
able to define a term in one’s own 
words, giving the gist of any ac- 
cepted meaning, or illustrating a 
proper use of a word in a sentence. 

Testing on a mere collection of 
words used by a child during a 
limited time in home or school is 
inconclusive. A true estimate of a 
child’s vocabulary can only be de- 
rived by allowing him the oppor- 
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NEW LIGHT ON CHILDREN’S 


tunity to exhibit knowledge of 
other surroundings and experiences, 
such as going to the park or beach, 
visiting an afnusement center, or 
taking a trip into the country by 
car. Use of the unabridged diction- 
ary is an important aid in this over- 
all testing. 

Another principal source of mis- 
information is an early study by an 
English lay writer, D’Orsay, who 
listened to the conversation of a 
group of fruit pickers in the yard 
next to his. At the end of the listen- 
ing period, he made a guess that the 
vocabularies of these rural men did 
not exceed 500 words each. That 
figure started a tradition that vo- 
cabularies of adults range from 
about 500 -to several thousand 
words only. Still another source of 
misinformation is based on careful 
measurements which are accurate 
enough in themselves but which 
have been grossly misinterpreted. 
Various scholars actually counted 
the total number of different words 
used by great writers in their pub- 
lished works and found the totals 
to be: Milton, 11,000; Shakespeare, 
16,000; and Victor Hugo, 20,000. 
The fallacious reasoning which fol- 
lowed was that, if Shakespeare, 
acknowledged master of the Eng- 
lish language, used only 16,000 
words, then the rest of us must 
have smaller vocabularies! Actually, 
we have no estimate of how many 
words Shakespeare considered. 

A new vocabulary test devised 
and employed by Florence Lands- 
man Mandell, Reuben Segel, and 
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Frances Smith, graduate students 
who worked under Dr. Seashore’s 
supervision, employs the pictorial 
principle. The test was given to 
children in familiar classroom sur- 
roundings and under the best 
possible psychological conditions. 
Subjects were 117 children ranging 
from four to ten years of age and 
from prekindergarten through the 
sixth grade. 

Children were shown sets of pic- 
tures and, at the same time, were 
given a word orally. Then they 
were asked to select a picture in a 
given group which, to them, repre- 
sented the word. For example, a 
picture of a man with his dog was 
the correct selection to illustrate the 
pupils’ knowledge of the word 
“loyal.” Some of the 89 items in 
the test were far less simple. 

Mrs. Mandell and her collabo- 
rators compiled a table of estimated 
vocabulary sizes based on results of 


the test: age 4—5600 basic words; 


age 5—9600; age 6—14,700; age 
7—21,200; age 8—26,300; age 9— 
29,300; and age 10—34,300. In 
addition, children know an increas- 
ing proportion of derivative words 
which often have quite different 
meanings from their base words. 

Seashore-directed tests indicate 
that the average collection of words 
of students in three universities re- 
cently surveyed was 61,000 basic 
words plus 96,000 derivative terms. 
Vocabulary is one of the human 
abilities that best reflect an indi- 
vidual’s intellectual progress after 
school years. 








Why Camping and Outdoor Experiences 
in the School Program? 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


In Camping and Outdoor Experiences 


4 CCORDING to the Ameri- 
can Association of School Admin- 
istrators, about 5 percent of the 
girls and boys enrolled in public 
and private schools in these United 
States have had some type of camp- 
ing experience. This includes chil- 
dren whose parents can afford to 
pay well for the summer vacation 
experience and others who are sent 
to camps as guests of charitable 
groups interested in the health of 
underprivileged children. Most 
children, however, could profit not 
only physically but socially, emo- 
tionally, and intellectually from a 
form of camp experience which 
aims to do more than to entertain 
or to transplant to the open coun- 
try activities which children enjoy. 
Camping can give the traditional 
school program a rejuvenation by 
taking education into the open 
whenever the out-of-doors can make 
an experience more real and vital, 
especially in the fields of nature 
study, science, and the social 
studies. Furthermore, camping can 
help to bring about a reexamina- 
tion of current curriculum prac- 
tices, (2) provide a natural and 
realistic environment for learning, 
and (3) develop in simple, direct 
fashion the practices of democratic 
living. 

As an educational experience, 
camping may take place in the 
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summertime for a period ranging 
from a week to several months; or 
it may be more limited in length, 
such as day camping or overnight 
or weekend camping. It may take 
place at a farm camp carried on 
in close relationship with a school 
program. It may be a year-round 
experience, as at St. Mary’s Lake 
camp in Michigan, where every boy 
and girl in the fifth and sixth grades 
in the county has an opportunity to 
spend a two-week period some time 
during the year at camp with his 
own group and teacher. As a year- 
round program, camping or out- 
door experiences open up many 
possibilities. 

But many teachers and adminis- 
trators will no doubt say that such 
a program is too expensive in time 
and money; that they do not have 
the facilities; that they do not know 
enough about the outdoors them- 
selves; or that they do not have 
and do not know where to get 
trained teachers. Many will doubt 
the importance of camping expeti- 
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WHY CAMPING 


ences in the school program. It 
would be possible, however, to 
show that each of these objections 
can be overcome by school people 
who have ingenuity, resourceful- 
ness, and creative imagination. 
Schools in various sections of the 
country have already made begin- 
nings toward developing an inter- 
est in camping and outdor experi- 
ences on the part of both children 
and parents. 

It is important that school peo- 
ple, parents, and other citizens rec- 
ognize the part that camping and 
outdoor experiences can have in the 
total program of the school. All of 
them can help the schools move 
from a traditional program to a 
program which more nearly meets 
the needs and interests of boys 
and girls, both from the standpoint 
of the facilities used and the na- 
ture of the learning experience. 

People have pointed out that al- 
though a few school buildings have 
been designed to break with tradi- 
tion, on the whole \the setup of 
rooms and facilities has remained 
comparatively unchanged over a 
long period of years. In theory, we 
school people subscribe to objec- 
tives and curriculums which call 
for a much more flexible environ- 
ment. Such a school setting should 
be the goal of teachers and parents 
and schoolboards. Increasingly it is 
necessary to evaluate the curriculum 
by the use of some such yardstick 
as ‘“What is the best place to learn 
things that are educationally worth 


while?” As Dr. L. B. Sharp has - 


said, those things which can best be 
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taught inside the classroom should 
be taught there, and what can be 
learned best through experience 
dealing directly with nature mate- 
rials and life situations outside the 
school should be learned there. 

Camping and outdoor experi- 
ences provide an ideal opportunity 
for practicing democratic living. 
Schools can and should provide 
such experiences in classrooms, on 
playgrounds, or in any other facili- 
ties provided for children. The 
outdoor environment, however, de- 
mands such practices. Planning, 
sharing, discussing, evaluating are 
all essential parts of camp living. 

A program in nature study and 
science can get off to a much better 
start if boys and girls have their 
eyes opened to see the out-of-doors 
as a resource in studying and solv- 
ing problems in this area. Certain 
of the basic points for emphasis in 
the social studies — food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and man in relation 
to his environment — have to be 
practical rather than theoretical 
problems in their outdoor setting. 
There is a genuine need in our 
civilization to give boys and girls 
experiences with life’s realities. 

There are some who would say 
that elementary-school children are 
too young for camp life. Children 
of primary age, however, can par- 
ticipate in day-camp experiences. 
For older boys and girls, camp- 
ing offers many activities under 
proper guidance; and the situation 
itself makes possible the give and 
take that characterizes good teach- 
er-pupil relationships, 








Conceived in Liberty 


Boyp H. BoDE 


In Childhood Education 


Ow of the significant signs of 
the times in this country is the pre- 
vailing uncertainty and confusion 
regarding the terms “liberty” and 
“democracy” which are used more 
or less interchangeably. Americans 
are pretty well agreed on rejecting 
the idea of totalitarianism but there 
the agreement seems to end. Peda- 
gogues produce endless lists of ‘‘so- 
cial objectives” which turn out to 
be just window-dressing; left-wing- 
ers and right-wingers all pose as 
defenders of our great tradition; 
the same people tell us that in a 
democracy church and state must 
be kept separate and also that mor- 
ality must be based on religion. 
Can it be that we are losing our 
sense of direction? 

Time was when the American 
people knew well enough what they 
meant by liberty, or at any rate 
they thought they knew. The Amer- 
ican Revolution, like all revolu- 
tions, was directed specifically 
against certain specific abuses. The 
colonists had grown weary of gov- 
ernment which operated from far 
away and which was run for the 
benefit of certain privileged groups 
and interests. So they announced 
that the individual was to be con- 
sidered as an end and not as a 
means or as a tool of the state, 
and that government must rest on 
the consent of the governed. In 
Lincoln’s words, this nation was 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated, 
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to the proposition that all men ate 
created equal.” 

This was a simple doctrine be- 
cause the applications were simple. 
Under frontier conditions it could 
be claimed with considerable truth 
that respect for personality and hu- 
man rights meant that the indi- 
vidual was to be permitted to live 
his own life with a minimum of 
interference on the part of either 
individuals or government. Equality 
of opportunity meant that everyone 
was to have a chance to exploit 
the boundless resources of | this 
favored land with no restrictions 
imposed by government except the 
rules of fair play. Local selfgovern- 
ment, patterned after the New Eng- 
land town meeting, was an effective 
alternative to the tyranny and ex- 
ploitation engendered by remote 
control and it gave a definite, prac- 
tical meaning to the doctrine that 
government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

But liberty is no longer protected 
by fending off interference in the 
usual sense. A man is not free if 
he is illiterate or he cannot find a 
job or has to choose between star- 
vation and working for a subsist- 
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ence wage. Government must step 
in with constructive measures in 
such circumstances or there can 
be no such thing as liberty. 

In practice this fact has received 
considerable recognition. We are 
moving steadily in the direction of 
increased governmental regulation 
together with increased centraliza- 
tion of the government. And we 
have been doing so in the name 
of liberty and democracy. Modern 
totalitarian states have likewise 
gone in for all kinds of regula- 
tion. Perhaps we shall have to con- 
dude with Hitler and Mussolini— 
that the ideal of liberty, while it 
may have suited frontier conditions, 
is not suited to a modern world. 

Before we accept any such pessi- 
mistic conclusion, however, we had 
better reexamine the concept of 
liberty. The issue between totalita- 
tianism and democracy is funda- 
mentally one of moral standards. 
Totalitarianism lays down a cen- 
tral dogma such as racial or na- 
tional supremacy or a religious doc- 
trine or a philosophy of economics 
as a moral standard to test the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. 
The individual is given to under- 
stand that he had better conform— 
or else. 

Opposition to this sort of thing 
called forth the American Revolu- 
tion. Thomas Jefferson once said: 
“I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of 
man.”” His ideal was not conform- 


ity, but “liberty.” The difference be- . 


tween totalitarianism and democ- 
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racy, then, is not a difference in 
the amount of government regula- 
tion but a difference in the stand- 
ard or purpose according to which 
the regulation is applied. 

What is this difference? The 
founding fathers unintentionally 
beclouded the problem by suggest- 
ing two different and incompatible 
sets of moral standards. One of 
these explanations is that moral 
standards were set by the Creator 
who endowed men with “unalien- 
able rights’’ such as life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. These 
rights are our final standards for 
moral judgments—a view in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing be- 
liefs of the times. 

The other explanation, however, 
was very different and not at all in 
harmony with traditional beliefs. 
It makes its appeal to “the consent 
of the governed.” Here the refer- 
ence is to the type of government 
exemplified in the New England 
town meeting. The purpose of 
these meetings was to keep enlarg- 
ing the patterns of community liv- 
ing in accordance with circum- 
stances and conditions. By implica- 
tion the emphasis was not on cor: 
formity but on on an empirical ap- 
proach to the problem of contin- 
uously re-creating the social pat- 
terns so as to harmonize diversity 
of interests with loyalty to common 
purposes and a common life. 

The difference is all-important. 
According to the former view, mor- 
al standards require supernatural 
sanction; the principles of morality 
are fixed by unalterable decrees of 
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Providence. According to the latter, 
moral standards are man-made and 
are to be judged by social conse- 
quences and nothing else; they are 
subject to change with the growth 
of knowledge and changes in con- 
ditions. As a nation we have be- 
come confused because we have 
never come to grips with the ques- 
tion of standards. The confusion is 
a real threat to our future. An in- 
dication of the bearing of this in- 
terpretation on education follows. 

The assumption that moral 
standards require supernatural sanc- 
tion carries with it an undertow 
toward a past which we thought we 
had left behind. For example, the 
doctrine that men have an inalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness is not general- 
ly supposed to mean that capital 
punishment is wrong or that the 
sheriff may not interfere if the 
pursuit of happiness takes the form 
of shooting up the town. 

If we are guided by purely so- 
cial considerations in such intepre- 
tations, we need not have made the 
contrary assumption at all. The 
only alternative is to have recourse 
to theological authority, as was 
done in the Middle Ages. More- 
over, if morality requires such a 
sanction, it is hard to see by what 
right we refuse to permit it to be 
taught in our schools. Teaching 
morality would call for the further 
step of providing for religious in- 
struction through the study of the 
Bible and by other means, and in 
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general, by following the pattern 
of the parochial school. 

The principle of separation of 
church and state, which is generally 
recognized as basic to democracy, 
carries the implication that morality 
requires no external sanction but 
can stand on its own feet as a pure. 
ly social relationship. It starts with 
the proposition that the only road 
by which babies can become human 
in a spiritual sense is through mem- 
bership in a community. It con- 
tinues with the further proposition 
that morality is to be identified with 
the process of continuously widen- 
ing the area of common purposes 
and interests among men in ac- 
cordance with conditions and cir- 
cumstances. Thus morality has no 
fixed content but has a distinctive 
attitude sometimes called the broth- 
erhood of man. Liberty and de- 
mocracy must become increasingly 
conscious that they have a morality 
of their own if they are to meet 
today’s challenge of transition. 

The basic purpose of a truly 
democratic school is to provide for 
the cultivation of certain emotional 
attitudes through group activities, 
for the acquisition of certain skills, 
and for the intellectual compre- 
hension of the meanings which 
enter into the life of the commu- 
nity and which relate it to the 
larger world. Liberty is not a matter 
of abolishing controls but of sub- 
stituting the control which springs 
from participation for authoritarian 
controls, 
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Democracy and the Student Council 


EpGaR G. JOHNSTON 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


J) EMOCRACY in school must 
be more than an abstraction em- 
balmed in textbooks or applauded 
in commencement speeches if 
American youth is to be fitted to 
deal adequately with the complex 
problems which face this genera- 
tion. Democracy is something to be 
experienced in daily life. That most 
high schools are in any real sense 
laboratories of democracy is open 
to serious question. This is not 
sutprising since there is no clear- 
cut agreement among adult Ameri- 
cans as to what, precisely, democ- 
tacy is and what steps are necessary 
to attain it. 

By many, democracy is con- 
ceived as a sort of precarious 
equilibrium between regimentation 
and license. This point of view 
applied to school administration 
results at best in paternalism; at 
worst, in a thorough-going dicta- 
torship. A sounder concept, de- 
veloped by Lewin and others in 
the Iowa studies of leadership 
training, emphasizes that democ- 
tacy differs in &ind as well as in 
direction from both autocracy and 
laissez faire. Democracy’s chief 
characteristic is responsible partici- 
pation in making plans, carrying 
them out, and appraising results. 
Applied to the school, this con- 
cept of democracy gives to pupils 
at every level a part in determining 
policies and selecting activities. 

A major agency of potential de- 
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mocracy in the school is the stu- 
dent council. A few of the basic 
principles of democratic organiza- 
tion which must be observed if the 
council is to make a significant 
contribution to education for de- 
mocracy are listed below: 

1. The council must have real 
responsibility, with its authority re- 
spected by teachers and pupils 
alike-—Too many councils are 
mere facades which conceal the 
realities of paternalism or teacher 
domination. In one school where 
students were asked about the stu- 
dent council, one replied: “Oh, 
you mean the principal’s stooges.” 
Such a statement reveals an un- 
healthy situation in the school. The 


' desirable relationship is a partner- 


ship based on mutual respect. 

2. Members of the council 
should be freely chosen by their 
fellows, with no restriction on 
eligibility for office——lIt is difficult 
to see how scholastic requirements 


.can be justified except on a basis 


of intellectual snobbery. Teachers 
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who have confidence in young school, the activities delegated to 
people recognize that pupils will the council, and the amount of ex. 
generally make better selection of perience pupils have had in co. 
representatives than adults could operative living. 
make for them. In any case, the rep- 5. The program of the council L 
resentatives are theirs; and they should be centered in activities 
should have freedom of selection. pupils feel to be important to them ¥ vet 
3. The operation of the council and should be positive in its ap. | 0% 
should involve the entire student proach—Probably more councils to ¢ 
body.—Sometimes the counci] have been wrecked by being made § mat 
is a pleasant private club whose judicial bodies to enforce teacher § (0 ¢ 
members think of it in terms of ideas of discipline and decorum § ‘ek 
the enhancement of their own than in any other way. Councils § disc 
authority and prestige. The council may assume responsibility for vari- Sy 
should not only be responsive to ous phases of student conduct, but f 2h 
the wishes of its constituency but this should reflect a code of be f we 
should also develop opportunities havior developed and accepted by} 1 
for all pupils to participate actively the pupils themselves. A positive f ton 
in school improvement through program will be concerned with f 0 
such means as providing student- improving the extracurricular life J spo 
council committees which are of the school — parties and other f «vet 
broadly representative of all pupils social events, athletics, assembly f sen 
interested in the service the com- programs, clubs, etc. Interest inf i 
mittee performs or through co- such matters as college-entrance re f faci 
operating with other student organ- quirements, curriculum organiaf V 
izations. Too great concentration tion, or guidance activities should f pac 
of authority is dangerous, whether be welcomed by the faculty as an the 
it be exerted by staff members or evidence of maturity and responsi f plic 
an agency of the student body. _ bility. cuss 
4, The structure of the council The student council is, of course, f too, 
should be simple; its organization only one agency through which ex f velc 
subordinate to its purposes—Some perience in democratic procedures} whi 
schools have patterned their coun- can be provided. The school whose f ‘tar 
cils after a city council, the state staff is seriously concerned with stit 
legislature, or the commission form helping pupils learn how to to bef cho 
of municipal government. There is effective citizens will create oppor that 
danger, in such instances, that the tunities for pupils to share respon f can 
council may bog down in machin- sibility in every phase of schodJ situ 
ery and red tape or that it may be activity. In the English class as af Imf 
conceived as merely playing at the student council or the dramatit] we 
government. The precise form of club the best results are obtained | not 
organization will differ appropri- when pupils and teacher togethe'} of t 
ately in relation to the size of the determine problems and methods} son: 
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“Implications of the Imperative” 


DEAN LOBAUGH 


In the Clearing House 


) 
L ADIES and gentlemen, I am 
very happy to have this opportunity 
to appear before you this evening 
to discuss this extremely significant 
matter. Your chairman has referred 
tome as one of the experts in the 
field under consideration. I wish tc 
disclaim any such distinction, but to 
ay that like the rest of you, I am but 
a humble seeker for the meanings 
we so desperately need to acquire. 

These are critical days in educa- 
tion, and it behooves those of us 
on whose shoulders rests the re- 
sponsibility for leadership, at what- 
ever level or in whatever area, to 
sense the implications for education 
in the highly complex problems 
facing the atomic world of today. 

We must realize the terrific im- 
pact created by the advancement in 
the field of technology and its im- 
plication for the area we are dis- 
cussing tonight. We must sense, 
too, the tensions which we are de- 
veloping in the social structure 
which has grown up within the 
framework of our democratic in- 
stitutions, at whatever level we 
choose to examine them, realizing 
that these, too, constitute a signifi- 
cant frame of reference for the 
situation we are now moving into. 
Important as are the areas which 
we have just considered, we must 
not permit ourselves to be unaware 
of the great dynamic of human per- 
sonality, with its relation to the 
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blocks and frustrations inherent in 
the modern way of life, no matter 
at what level. We must be cogni- 
zant that here, too, is an area ger- 
maine to the problem. 

The significant question in the 
minds of each of us this evening is 
simply this: What are the impera- 
tives of the situation in which we 
find ourselves? In what direction 
shall we move ih order to amelio- 
raté the tensions and frustrations in 
the area under consideration, at 
whatever level we find them? Fur- 
thermore, what shall be our tech- 
niques for implementing our find- 
ings, of moving from the philo- 
sophical level to the functional or 
operational area of the field situa- 
tion? 

I am sure that you will agree that 
the implications of these questions 
will cut deeply across the traditional 
areas of our thinking, and if fol- 
lowed through to the logical con- 
clusion, will have meaning at every 


level in the functioning of our 


democratic processes. 








The Policy of Localism 


LEONARD V. Koos 


In the Junior College Journal 


C ONVICTION spreads that junior- 
college-level education must and 
soon will be universalized at least 
to the degree that high schools now 
enrol the youth of the appropriate 
ages. Evidence shows that, although 
almost all types of junior colleges 
contribute, the practicable agency 
of universalization is the free local 
public institution, just as the free 
public high school has been the 
primary agency at its level. 

In devising systems of junior 
colleges, account must be taken of 
the wide-open spaces in some of 
our states, with their sparsely dis- 
tributed populations. These areas 
will require some deviation from a 
single policy of localism. However, 
from investigations of the effect of 
distance on attendance, it is now 
known that regiorialism as a policy, 
as compared with localism, works 
to defeat democratization. Hence, 
in setting up state plans for junior 
colleges, concessions to regionalism 
should be restricted to as small 
scope as possible. 

Among criterions advocated for 
application in state plans are two 
which bear on localization and at 
the same time raise the question of 
the organizational relationship of 
junior college to high school. One 
of these is the minimum junior- 
college enrolment. This is some- 
times set at 200 students or even 
lower. The smaller the minimum, 
the more it conduces to localization, 
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since the lower figures increase the 
number of communities that find 
junior-college establishments possi- 
ble. On the other hand, too low a 
minimum encourages high per 
student costs and limited programs, 
Junior colleges with enrolments of 
less than a_ thousand _ students 
should not try to stand alone, that 
is, umassociated or unintegrated 
with high schools. If they do 50, 
they must unduly restrict the offer 
ings and facilities or raise costs 
unjustifiably, or both. This must be 
the reason why the great majority 
of local public junior colleges are 
now housed with high schools. 
By way of illustration, we refer 
to a recent inquiry into the feasi- 
bility of establishing county public 
junior colleges (which are the local 
districts) of Maryland. This ir 
quiry disclosed that not a junior 
college would be likely to enrol # 
many as a thousand students, and 
it was concluded that the junior 
colleges should be established in 
association with high schools. To 
have held for separation of juniot 
college from high school would 
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have been to keep junior colleges service of a local unit. To the de- 
ot of half or more of the counties, gree that a district extends beyond 
thereby violating the principle of these limits, there is surrender to 
localism. The recommendation di- the policy of regionalism. The goal 
“>> Ieted attention to the fact that of universalization is defeated if 
Sor of H integration is not merely a matter youth are deprived of school oppor- 
/niver- 4 of expediency but is educationally tunities at this level because the 
tor of § aivantageous. district is not sufficiently well-to-do 
\ssocia | The second criterion is the mini- to support a junior college out of 
ported § mum total assessed valuation of the its own pockets. A much preferable 
ournal, § district. The avowed purpose of policy would be.to provide enough 
-06. this criterion is to assure at least a funds through basic state aid and 
eee Fninimum of local support for a equalization to bring maintenance 
ase the | junior college, and something can of a local unit within reach. 

at find J be said for it on this score. Within High minimum-assessed valuation 
possi- J it, however, lurks a serious danger as a standard encourages separation 
low af because, in order to attain the mini- and multiplies the problems of ar- 
1 per. tum assessed valuation, some dis- _ ticulating or integrating high-school 
grams, ptricts will be made so large as to and college level even while it pro- 
ents of feach beyond reasonable limits of videsincreased resources for support. 
tudents 





e, that 
egrated German Children Show Appreciation 
do 50, 
> oles More than one thousand toys, made by the school chil- 
on dren of Darmstadt, Germany, have been presented to the 
a American Friends Service Committee as an expression of 
~ appreciation to children of American donors who helped 
a “1 make possible the Quaker school feeding project in the 
. ai German city. The Committee, working through the Coun- 
or cil of Relief Agencies Licensed to Operate in Germany, 
‘publi helped supply one supplementary meal a day to some 6000 
> taal children from 6 to 14 years of age in the Darmstadt 
aie. ie schools. i 
junio The toys, which came to America in the same wooden 
ootiie crates which took powdered milk to Germany, include 
nal dolls, animals, buildings, sets of furniture, shoes, and 
junioe houses—all made by the German children out of any odds 
ned i and ends of material they had available. Schools and other 
Js. To groups interested in displaying the toys may write the 
junio American Friends Service Committee, 20 S. Twelfth St., 


woul Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











High-School and Junior-College 
Relationships 


B. H. PETERSON 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


yy HE public junior college serves 
as a posthigh-school institution to 
provide college training for youth 
and adults who plan either to con- 
tinue their education or to enter 
some occupational endeavor im- 
mediately following their junior- 
college training. Consequently there 
must be a close working relation- 
ship between the high schools and 
junior colleges of a community. 
Recent publications have stressed 
the advantages of the 6-4-4 admin- 
istrative organization in providing 
the necessary coordination and ar- 
ticulation. However, most junior 
colleges are not of this type and 
reorganizing them into 6-4-4 units 
would require a major operation. 
We must therefore face the task of 
providing satisfactory working re- 
lationships between the traditional 
four-year high school and the 
junior college. 

There are many obstacles which 
block the coordination of the two 
units. 

1. In most instances, high 
schools and junior colleges have 
separate and distinct administrative 
control, thus making it difficult to 
integrate their programs. 

2. The curricular offerings of 
high schools and junior colleges are 
planned independently. 

3. Guidance and counseling are 
not continuous through both levels. 
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4. The instructors and adminis. 
trators of high schools and junior 
colleges are not thoroughly in- 
formed of the program which each 
is offering. 

This article will focus attention 
on what may be done and to urge 
community action to provide better 
coordination and integration. 

Administrative  relationships— 
One way to surmount the obstacle 
of separate administrative control, 
of course, is to do away with inde- 
pendent control; and educators are 
therefore obligated to support the 
unification of school districts where 
the available facts justify such ac 
tion. But the formation of unified 
school districts will probably bes 
slow process. Meanwhile, educators 
of the two levels must work, plas, 
and counsel with each other in 
formulating and putting into oper 
tion their programs. 

Curriculum offerings —T het 
should be joint participation on the 
part of high schools and junior col- 
leges in curriculum planning and 
revision; instructors in the same 
fields on the two levels should work 
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HIGH SCHOOL AND 


together in their instructional plan- 
sing. The extent to which high 
shools and colleges of a region 
have considered and answered the 
following questions is a measure of 
atticulum articulation between the 
stitutions involved: (1) How 
vise a distribution of fundamental 
general education has been insti- 
tuted in the lower and upper sec- 
dary programs? (2) To what 
atent have common aims of gen- 
eal and specialized education been 
developed by both high schools and 
junior colleges? (3) What rela- 
tionship exists between the terminal 
or semiprofessional training offered 
by each? (4) What should be the 
educational experience of high- 
school youth planning to pursue 
teminal training in junior college? 
(5) What relationship exists, if 
any, between the courses in Ameri- 
an history and government on the 
two levels ? 

Guidance should be a continuous 
process throughout high school and 
junior college—Some high schools 
refuse to transmit adequate guid- 
ance records to junior colleges and 
some junior colleges are not inter- 
sted in high-school guidance rec- 
ods. Too, in some communities 
undesirable competition develops 
when high-school and junior-college 
students are placed in jobs. These 
and other obstacles to continuous 
and cooperative guidance may be 
overcome by taking these steps: 

1. Provide for regular meetings 
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of the counseling staffs of high 
schools and junior colleges afford- 
ing opportunity to discuss problems 
of common concern. 

2. Agree on the use and transfer 
of a system of cumulative guidance 
records in the high schools and 
junior colleges of the region. 

3. Develop in administrators, 
counselors, and teachers a pattern 
of professional behavior embodying 
loyal support, understanding, and 
appreciation of the contribution 
which all levels of education are 
making. 

4. Develop in high-school and 
junior-college counselors a knowl- 
edge of the educational program 
that each type of institution in the 
region is offering. 

5. Publish and distribute under- 
standable junior-college catalogs 
and announcements of courses. 

Integration depends a great deal 
ona regular pattern of “keeping 
in teuch” which provides opportu- 
nities for the administrators, coun- 
selors, teachers, and students of 
each level to become acquainted 
with the work of the other. This 
pattern, which should not become 
so broad as to consume the time of 
all concerned, should include peri- 
odic joint meetings for adminis- 
trators, counselors, departmental 
chairmen, and instructors. There 
should also be an opportunity for 
seniors in high schools to visit the 
junior colleges. Meetings should be 
jointly planned. 








“If I Were a Teacher... .” 


LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL 


In the Minnesota Journal of Education 


ill F I were a teacher, I would 
take up my duties with the convic- 
tion that no vocation offers a great- 
er challenge to my ability nor a 
better opportunity for service to- 
day. I would recognize, therefore, 
that my school demands nothing 
less than the very best from me. 

I would encourage my students 
to dream great plans for the future, 
to set their marks high in aiming 
for success. I would try to make 
them see that a career should not 
be chosen merely on the basis of 
the wealth or ease it has to offer. 
I would emphasize the importance 
of doing a job well. Concentra- 
tion, patience, and selfdiscipline 
are habits which I would strive to 
encourage in my students. 

I would strive to show my stu- 
dents the importance of thinking 
for themselves instead of passively 
accepting my statements and those 
of the textbook. I would never be 
too busy to answer questions. I 
would be careful not to speak with 
too much finality on any subject. 
Rather I would seek to stimulate 
discussion and debate. I am con- 
vinced that youth will find the 
right road if we adults will provide 
the guidance and encourage indi- 
pendent thought, alertness, and in- 
itiative. 

Learning to play is almost as im- 
portant as are classroom studies. I 
would be concerned about teaching 
the value of recreation. Too many 
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adults fail to do their best becauy 
they did not learn early in life th 
importance of relaxation through 
wholesome recreation and hobbies 

The school is concerned with 
building character and improving 
human relations. It is concerned, 
therefore, with the welfare of the 
home. If I were a teacher, I would 
especially desire to see more empha 
sis placed on courses which can 
help the child develop an early ap- 
preciation of the home and family 
obligations of the adult. For e 
ample, every girl should be re 
quired to complete a course in 
home economics and ‘to study a 
many other courses as_ possible 
which will aid her in becom: 
ing a capable homemaker. The 
present situation points out too 
many marriages which are handi- 
capped or even doomed because of 
ignorance of the techniques fot 
making a real home. 

Today our colleges offer courses 
in family and marriage. Students 
flock to these classes, evincing 4 
deep interest in such, preparation. 
Unfortunately, only a small propor: 
tion of our population receives 4 
college education. Therefore t 
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IF I WERE 


night be better to add courses in 
mrriage and the family to the 
high-school curriculum so that a 
greater number could benef from 
gach training. 

As a teacher, I would be very 
mich concerned with citizenship. 
Gitistics indicate that America— 
with the best educated electorate— 
us a lower proportion of citizens 
who take the trouble to vote than 
does any other democracy. I would 
adeavor to utilize every opportu- 
nity, both in the classroom and 
at, to emphasize the obligations 
of citizenship. I would encourage 
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my students to aspire to public 
office and to take an active part in 
politics. 

The world today witnesses a 
clash between two diametrically op- 
posed ideologies—democracy and 
communism. I am convinced that 
we need not fear the future if we 
can only arouse a revitalized inter- 
est in our democratic institutions. 
As a teacher, I would recognize my 
sacred trust in the future by pro- 
viding instruction which would 
arouse in our children an unrelent- 
ing interest in affairs of govern- 
ment. 


Once upon a Time 


ONCE upon a time, the animals 
decided they must do something 
heroic to meet the problems of “a 
ww world,” so they organized a 
school. They adopted an activity 
articulum consisting of running, 
dimbing, swimming, and flying, 
and to make it easier to administer, 
il the animals took all the sub- 
jects. 

The duck was excellent in swim- 
ming, better, in fact, than his in- 
tructor, and made passing grades 
in fying; but he was very poor in 
mnning. Since he was slow in run- 
ting, he had to stay after school 
ind also drop swimming to prac- 
tice running. This was kept up un- 
til his webfeet were badly worn 
ind he was only average in swim- 
ning. 

The rabbit started at the top 
of the class in running, but had 
anervous breakdown because of so 


much make-up work in swimming. 

The squirrel was excellent in 
climbing until he developed frus- 
tration in the flying class where 
his teacher made him start from 
the ground up instead of from 
the tree-top down. He also de- 
veloped charlie horses from over- 
exertion and then got a C in climb- 
ing and a D in running. 

At the end of the year, an ab- 
normal eel who could swim ex- 
ceedingly well and also run, climb, 
and fly a little had the highest 
average and was valedictorian. 

The prairie dogs stayed out of 
school and fought the tax levy be- 
cause the administration would not 
add digging and burrowing to the 
curriculum. They apprenticed their 
children to a badger and _ later 
joined the groundhogs and gophers 
to start a successful private school. 
—Better Teaching, May, 1947. 








Budget for Indian Education 


WILLARD W. BEATTY 


In Indian Education 


Jia budget for Indian educa- 
tion contains four major items of 
educational costs: (1) aid to Indian 
pupils in public schools; (2) educa- 
tion of pupils in federal nonreser- 
vation boarding schools; (3) edu- 
cation of pupils in reservation 
boarding schools; (4) education 
of pupils in Indian day schools. 

Roughly, there are 30,000 pupils 
of more than one-fourth Indian 
blood enrolled in public schools. 
The Indian Service makes payments 
to local school districts in varying 
amounts for about 20,000 of these. 
There are about 30,000 Indian chil- 
dren enrolled in federal schools. 
About half of these children are in 
boarding schools and the other half 
are in day schools. 

The total funds received for all 
educational purposes in 1947 was 
$11,139,700. For 1948, the Indian 
Service requested $11,865,000. 

The Indian Service has two kinds 
of contracts with public schools. 
Under the first type, contracts made 
with the local districts provide for a 
per-capita payment. Under the sec- 
ond type, funds are combined into 
a lump sum which is paid to the 
state department of education. The 
money is then distributed to local 
districts in reimbursement of certain 
of their expenditures in behalf of 
Indian children. In addition, the 
federal government assists public 
schools through special aids such as 
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lunches, clothing, glasses, transpor- 
tation, books, etc., for Indian pupils 
attending public schools in areas 
where these are not furnished free 
to all pupils. Special payments are 
also made on behalf of handicapped 
children. The budget for 1948 a 
originally submitted to Congress 
provided for payment of $1,542, 
565 to public schools. 

Approximately 15,000 Indian 
children are enrolled in federal 
schools on a day basis in boarding 
schools, small elementary schools, 
and 9- or 12-grade consolidated 
schools. The 1948 budget requested 
$2,718,035 for day-school educ- 
tion. 

Approximately 6000 Indian chil- 
dren are enrolled in 31 boarding 
units maintained in the larger cea- 
tral reservation schools of the 
Indian Service. The 1948 budget 
requested $3,228,371 for them. 

About 7400 pupils are enrolled 
in 18 nonreservation boarding 
schools, some of which are ele 
mentary, some of which contain 12 
grades, and some of which are only 
high schools. The 1948 budget esti- 
mates provided $3,882,794 for theit 
operation, 
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The Indian Service also contracts 
with nine mission schools for the 
education of 1423 children. The 
ymount requested for this purpose 
for 1948 was $185,500. 

For local supervision, which in- 
dudes the salaries of 67 persons, 
the budget request was $272,110. 
For apprentice training and higher 
education permitting the Indian 
Service to make tuition grants for 
college students or extend full 
sholarships to graduate students, 
$10,000. 

The increases requested in 1948 
were to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for approximately 1000 
additional pupils in nonreservation 
boarding schools and to cover in- 
creases in commodity costs which 
had taken place prior to September 
1946. In total these increases for 
the schools of the Indian Service 
amounted to $677,323. Increases in 
public-school contracts were also 
requested because of commodity- 
price increases. These advances 
totaled $265,500. The mission 
schools with which the Indian Serv- 
ice contracts requested an increase 
of $53,000. 

When the budget was presented 
to the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives, 
$8,000,000 was allowed for Indian 
education, including all the pur- 
poses noted above. 

The House Committee Report 
stated that all terminal leave for 
employees who would have to be 
dismissed would have to be ab- 
sorbed within the 1947 or 1948 
appropriations. Had the House cut 


stood, this would have amounted to 
about $225,000. The actual cut in 
operating funds thus exceeded four 
million dollars. 

The House specifically denied 
the increases for public-school tu- 
ition and stated that the State of 
Oklahoma was obligated to meet 
the costs of educating all its citi- 
zens, including Indians. These cuts, 
plus reduction in the supervisory 
appropriations, left about $3,400,- 
000 which had to be met through 
closing schools. Preparations were 
immediately made to close a mini- 
mum of 18 schools, most of which 
were in the nonreservation group. 

The Senate Committee, on the 
basis of our hearings, voted to re- 
store the greater part of this cut 
and the Conference Committee of 
the two Houses compromised by 
appropriating the same amount of 
money which had been available 
during 1947—$11,139,700. 

The distribution of these funds, 
however, cannot be the same as it 
was in 1947 because the committee 
report instructed the Indian Serv- 
ice to make a pro-rata reduction 
from all items which were a patt 
of the appropriation requested. In 
other words, the public schools 
and mission schools will receive a 
substantial portion of the increases 
requested. This will have to come 
out of the funds spent during 1947 
on federal schools. To meet this 
cut, it is estimated that the In- 
dian Service will have to redyce 
the number of Indian children for 


‘ whom funds are allotted to federal 


boarding and day schools during 
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1948 by about 1200 children. In 
addition, the supervisory person- 
nel has been reduced by 21. 

The cut in central office funds 


allotted to education resulted ip , 
reduction in our field supervisery 
staff from ten to four and greatly 
curtailed our administrative staf. 


Sleep Well, Mr. Congressman 


IT is not often that a Congress- 
man can see the direct results 
of his speeches. Yet occasionally 
he has this privilege. .. . 

The little Indian children picked 
up their suitcases and trudged down 
the dusty road to wait for the bus. 
The orphans in arms huddled for- 
lornly in front of the brick build- 
ings. They had known no other 
home. Perhaps some families would 
take care of them. The Indian 
school at Chemawa was closing. 

James Chockfoot, of the Piute 
Tribe, was delivering the valedic- 
tory address for his class, express- 
ing appreciation to the whites who 
had given the Indian children an 
education and a home. 

Chemawa closed its doors, and 
James picked up his suitcase and 
walked down the road..... 

In the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United 
States, Lowell Stockman, Oregon 
Republican, holds the floor. 

“My observation has been,” he 
says, “that if an Indian goes to 
school, no matter what amount of 
education he has, it reacts unfa- 
vorably to the Indian. This is so 
because the Indian is not an in- 
dividual who wishes to enter into 
the social strata and organization 
which the people have developed 
for this country. Cofisequently, we 
have an educated Indian on our 


hands who does not fit into ou 
society. That dogs this country no 
good.” 

The House listened attentively 
and reduced the sum allotted to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
the education of Indian children 
to $3,500,000. Should not a Con- 
gressman from Oregon know about 
Indians? Oregon has many Indians. 

Of course, General Oliver Hovw- 
ard, when he received the surren- 
der of Chief Joseph of the Nez 
Perce and promised that the white 
man would educate his red broth- 
ers, did not say that education te 
acts unfavorably to the Indian. And 
what of the Treaty of Wasco, when 
the Indians relinquished their claim 
to the Oregon Country and the 
whites promised to take care of the 
red brother’s children unto the last 
generation ? 

But why shouldn’t the little five 
year-old Indian orphan, sipping 
hot tomato soup at Chemawa and 
grabbing with a smudgy hand for 
the crackers be feeding herseli? 
She is five already, isn’t she? Isnt 
education bad for her? 

The smallest orphans said noth 


ing. Those of grade-school age } 


crowded around the superintendent. 
“Where are we going, Mr. Evans?” 
they inquired. Mr. Evans smiled, 
but he said nothing.—Richard L. 
Neuberger, in American Unity. 
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Murder in the First Degree 


JOHN R. ANDREWS 


In the Texas Outlook 


Oe ssa has happened to the 
old idea that every teacher, regard- 
less of what subject he teaches, is 
an English teacher? What has hap- 
pened to the universal requirement 
that a candidate for the doctorate 
be proficient in the use of his na- 
tive tongue ? 

Men and women from the armed 
forces are entering classrooms with 
the hope of being revived, re- 
trained, restored, or just taught. Is 
it too much for them to expect the 
language of their classrooms to be 
on a higher level than the corrup- 
tion of speech they were subjected 
to while they were in uniform? 
English teachers are no doubt 
doing a good job, but they are in 
the minority. No English teacher 
is able to overcome in an hour's 
instruction period the harm that is 
being done in three or four hours 
of poor usage. The following ex- 
amples of speech taken from the 
lectures of an economics instructor 
with a doctorate will serve to il- 
lustrate the point. 


If he doesn’t like what someone says, 
he just biffs them one. 

I'd like to lay in bed an extra 10 min- 
utes myself. 

An entrepreneur, he goes out... . 

No one expects those kind of things 
to happen. 

If you run over somebody and kill 
them. 

He’s a human being just like you 
or I, 

I wished I had of saved. 
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.... to elect a man of whom he did 
not believe should be elected. 

Hypochondriac defined as one who 
has an urge to steal things. 

If these examples do not make 
the English teacher’s hair stand on 
end, perhaps the following sen- 
tences from a law test will: 

With his arm incumbered by an 
umbrella he attempted to board the 
train which started suddenly and he was 
thrown under the wheels as a result of 
which he lost a foot. 

Pilsner, the creditor of Jax, the bailee, 
but not Falstaff, the creditor of Schlitz, 
could take out execution on the bailed 
article, a bail of cotton, when it was in 
the hands of Jax. 


It may not be fair to penalize 
knowledge of subject matter with 
language requirements, but nei- 
ther is it fair to penalize learning 
by presenting subject matter in the 
language of the backwoods. Since 
language usage is based largely on 
patterning after those who are in 
a position to influence learning, is 
it too much to ask that instructors 
from grade school through college 
assume the responsibility for pre- 
senting their material in correct 
English? Otherwise, English teach- 
ers might as well prepare the obitu- 


‘ary of correct language usage, for 


it is being murdered. 








On Wings of Learning 


Cart Horn 


In the Michigan Educational Journal 


ots pioneer ‘“‘flying students,” 
22 Michigan superintendents and 
principals made a field study of 
many of the largest business, in- 
dustrial, and research centers in the 
United States last summer. The 
group was registered as a graduate 
class, and expenses were paid by 
the local boards of education. They 
were transported in DC-6’s to their 
teachers, who included over 150 
men in various fields. Such a wide- 
spread faculty for a university class 
was inconceivable before the air 
age. Soon the greatest leaders in all 
fields may be teaching groups from 
every part of the world through 
the “flying classrooms” of tomor- 
row. 

The group was divided into com- 
mittees, each being given the re- 
sponsibility for making an intensive 
study of one of five questions. Only 
a few highlights can be given here. 

What should the school teacher 
know about free enterprise, labor, 
and management?—Educators have 
said that the subject is too con- 
troversial and dangerous to teach. 
Labor and management leaders, 
however, were unanimous in the 
belief that not only should the 
schools teach about the problems 
of labor and management but that 
we would never solve the prob- 
lems if we didn't. 

Among the representatives of 
labor and industry on our faculty 
were C. E. Wilson, president of 
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General Motors; B. E. Hutchin- 
son, vice-president of the Chrysler 
Corporation; Oscar Webber, vice- 
president and general manager of 
J. L. Hudson Company; Fowler 
McCormick and John McCaffrey, 
chairman of the board and presi- 
dent, respectively, of International 
Harvester Company; President 
Lacey of Michigan Bell Telephone; 
Arch Booth, manager of the U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce; Vice- 
President Parks of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; Ker- 
mit Eby, educational director of the 
CIO; and Miss Thorne, director of 
research for the AFL. 

How can the schools improve 
their public relations ?-—General- 
ly speaking, few schools have any 
public-relations programs. Business 
and industry stand ready to share 
with the schools their research find- 
ings, their techniques, and even 
their personnel in public relations. 
One suggestion which came from 
the study is that the schools or- 
ganize a public-relations advisory 
committee composed of specialists 
in the field employed by local con- 
cerns to aid in presenting the 
school’s problems, policies, and 
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WINGS OF 


program to the community. Walter 
Fuller, president of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, and Henry 
Luce and Roy Larson, editor-in- 
chief and president, respectively, of 
Time, Inc., were among the rep- 
resentatives of the press on our 
faculty. 

Implications of research for edu- 
tation.—Visits to Science Research 
Associates and the Industrial Re- 
lations Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the U. S. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at 
Beltsville, Md., the Bell Labora- 
tories, Air-Age Education Research, 
and the Yale University Clinic of 
Child Development furnished the 
group with a wealth of informa- 
tion and ideas on research. Among 
the research men who addressed 
our group were Dr. Kelly, vice- 
president of Bell Laboratories; 
Nicholas Englehardt, of Air-Age 
Education Research; and Dr. Ar- 
nold Gesell, of the Yale Clinic. 

Perhaps the most valuable out- 
come of this aspect of the study 
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is the realization by the schoolmen 
that the total expenditure for edu- 
cational research is very small 
when compared with the enormous 
amount of technological research 
done by business and industry. 

How can the schools help to im- 
prove human relations and how can 
the schools use public-opinion poll- 
ing. methods were questions con- 
sidered by two of the committees. 
George Gallup, president of the 
Gallup Polls, and Claude Robin- 
son, president of Opinion Research 
Corporation, urged the men to use 
this comparatively new tool in 
carrying on research. The latter 
committee also evaluated the flying 
classroom as an educational device, 
developing both an attitude scale 
and an information test. 

The flying classroom is an edu- 
cational device that works. It is 
spanning the gap between industry 
and education. Business and in- 
dustry are more than willing to 
finance the cost. Educators must 
make the plans. 


Private Classroom Lectures 


MemBERS of the staff of Boston 
University General College, work- 
ing with General Electric to help a 
hospitalized student keep up on 
dassroom lectures, may have hit on 
a partial solution to the problem of 
overcrowded classrooms. 

David J. Greenburg, a student 
from Tel Aviv, Palestine, enrolled 
in September, 1946, with the 
understanding that he would be 
granted leave to undergo a neces- 
sary operation. When, in Novem- 


ber, the boy was hospitalized, staff 
members started to work. Discover- 
ing that the cost of phonograph 
records made them prohibitive, they 
hit on the wire recorder as a means 
of lecturing to Greenburg. 

Now Greenburg’s professors use 
a lapel microphone which records 
classroom lectures as they are de- 
livered. A week's supply (about 
18) is sent at a time to Greenburg, 
who returns the spools of wire so 
they can be erased and used again. 








The Man in Front of the Room 


GeEorGE L. FERSH 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


HE man in the front of the 
room had been away for over four 
years. He had changed. The world 
had changed. And he knew the 
students had changed, too. Over 
half of the students in front of him 
were veterans; one or another of 
them had been in, or seen, virtually 
every part of the world; most of 
them had been absent from the 
classroom for the past three to five 
years. The 50 students in the class 
had indicated a major interest in a 
variety of fields ranging from art 
to zoology. The thought of pre- 
senting a course in contemporary 
civilization to such a large and con- 
glomerate group was exhilarating 
to him, for he recognized that, if 
properly organized and guided, the 
class would have not one teacher, 
but 50 teachers. The man in front 
of the room knew that during the 
year he would spend much of his 
time in one of the rear seats—and 
he liked the idea. 

The man explained to the class 
that he had studied their back- 
grounds and interests very closely 
and had come to the conclusion 
that the fund of knowledge and in- 
terest represented should be shared 
by all. He had analyzed the course 
of study for which they were re- 
sponsible and had listed various 
areas which would lend themselves 
to creative treatment and group 
work. From this list the students 
would be permitted to make their 
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choice and prepare their contribu- 
tions. 

That was the first phase of the 
strategy designed to extract the 
most from the 50 creative person- 
alities. 

He then told the students he had 
selected for further study those his- 
torical personages who were recog- 
nized as having had very significant 
effects on contemporary civilization. 
The list covered a wide variety of 
geographical and intellectual inter- 
ests and each class member was to 
choose the individual whose life 
would be most interesting to him. 
That was phase two of the strategy. 
The selections were juggled to fit 


each student’s desires as nearly as 
possible, and the course was 
launched. 


Throughout the year the material 
poured in. The researcher of Sit 
James Dilke, who had witnessed 
British imperialist policy in India, 
explained that he had been too 
harsh on Dilke at first. Now, after 
reading about Dilke’s life and scru- 
tinizing his writings, he could un- 
derstand the thinking of a man at 
that period and could also see how 
many of Dilke’s recommendations 
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were unheeded or distorted. The 
report on Dostoevski, by a student 
who planned to teach literature, 
held the class’s interest as the stu- 
lent elaborated on the Russian 
witer's physical suffering and 
¢ressed its influence on his writ- 
ings. A student specializing in 
sience illuminated the personal life 
of Newton and in simple terms 
tld the remainder of the class of 
Newton’s great contributions. An 
ut student brought some works of 
Van Gogh for analysis, and a vet- 
ean who had served in the military 
police presented a graphic picture 
of Beccaria’s contributions to crimi- 
nology. And so it went—5O0 re- 
archers gave meaning to 50 
significant lives. And 51 people, 
for the man in the back of the room 
was also learning very much, were 
mining a much broader knowledge 
of the development of contem- 
porary civilization. 

The results achieved by the com- 
mittee enterprises were equally sat- 
sfactory. The group that presented 
the Dr. I. Q. “broadcast” covering 
the material dealing with the mi- 
gration of peoples from Europe had 
ilot of fun. They devised adver- 
tsements; whipped up new gags; 
give away used razor blades, tooth- 
picks, and blank sheets of paper as 
prizes; but they also asked definite, 
difficult questions. The class mem- 
vets studied hard not only that 
heir team might win but also that 
ideas and analyses might not go 
inchallenged. 

The group who wrote a play en- 
titled “The First One Hundred 


Days of the New Deal” learned 
much about that period and also 
gained a valuable experience as 
they were forced to dovetail the 
multitude of facts and feelings into 
a 30-minute broadcast. For the 
other members of the class, most 
of whom had only a cold reading 
acquaintance with that critical pe- 
riod, the dramatization brought new 
feeling as it reflected the events that 
befell an average American family. 

Every student in the class was a 
member of a group, except one 
serious young man who had a spe- 
cial idea on how he could construct 
a relief map to show the changing 
boundaries in Europe during the 
19th century. A small group of 
more serious art students made a 
mural to depict outstanding cultural 
and scientific advances from the 
17th to the 20th centuries, and they 
are still pressing “the man’”’ to per- 
suade school authorities to provide 
a permanent place for their work. 

Thus the man had succeeded in 
enlisting the aid, experiences, and 
abilities of 50 other teachers for the 
course. While he had spent much 
of his time in the back of the room, 
there had been plenty of work and 
fun for him, too. He had kept the 
information in appropriate chro- 
nology and perspective. At the 
beginning of each unit, he had 
discussed with students the most 
significant aspects of the material 
with which they would come in 
contact and had provided them with 
compact outline questions to guide 
their study. Throughout the semes- 
ter students had congregated at his 
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desk, where he gave them personal 
guidance on their committee work 
and questioned them on their re- 
search work. Occasionally he had 
tested them for facts and feelings 
and had always answered their 
questions about current affairs and 
pointed their attention to contem- 
porary problems and developments 
with which he felt they should be 
familiar. Then, finally, he had as- 
signed a grade to each, based on 
seeing and knowing each one of 
the 50 students in action. 

As the man watched them leave 
the room after an examination on 
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the last unit, he thought he de. 
tected a different look in their eyes 
from that first day in class. They 
seemed to have confidence that they 
were in the swing of things and he 
hoped that he had helped. He felt 
that they had found they could 
enjoy doing research, that their 
creative ability was functional, that 
they possessed the ability to appear 
before a group and work with a 
group, and that they knew some. 
what more than they had about the 
real meaning of history as it helps 
us to understand and to act intelli- 
gently in present affairs. 


World Community of Children 


STATELESS Children’s Sanctuary, 
Inc., is establishing a “world com- 
munity of children” designed to 
provide a home, care, and education 
for as many as possible of the 4000 
“stateless’’ children between the 
ages of two and six who are now 
the wards, in Germany, of the 
American and British military gov- 
ernors. These orphans, who cannot 
establish nationality, birthdate, or 
citizenship, can neither be repatri- 
ated nor admitted to the United 
States under any immigration quo- 
tas. In addition to its efforts to set 
up a home for these children, the 
Sanctuary has applied to the United 
Nations for international passports. 

Already the Stateless Children’s 
Sanctuary has acquired a site for 
its project—a 200-acre estate on the 
island of Nevis, in the British West 
Indies. 


A total of $500,000 is required 
before the Allied Control Commis- 
sion will release the children to the 
Stateless Children’s Sanctuary. This 
will provide maintenance for the 
first 50 orphans, and a permanent 
staff of teachers and nurses for 15 
years. It will also cover the cost of 
the house, repairs, the land (and 
eventually additional acreage for 
expansion), furnishings, agricul. 
tural tools, and livestock. Only a 
small part of this sum has been 
raised by personal contributions of 
the sponsors, and the remaindet 
must be raised by the end of 1947. 

A series of fund-raising dinners 
was started last month, with local 
groups throughout the country pat- 
ticipating. Headquarters of the 
Stateless Children’s Sanctuary are a 
6648 Thirty-second St. N.W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 
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The Soviet Curriculum 
SERGEI KOURNAKOFF 
In Soviet Russia Today 


owur schools are divided 
into two categories: the “incom- 
plete” or seven-year school, and the 
“complete’’ or ten-year school. In 
ral districts there are also so- 
called five-year schools which cor- 
respond roughly to the American 
grade school, but with a heavier 
curriculum. In an overwhelming 
majority of cases, the student spends 
all his school years between the 
ages of seven and 17 in the same 
building with the same principal 
and administrative staff, though 
with different teachers in the dif- 
ferent grades or classes. 

The Soviet school is not coedu- 
cational. Five classes in the rural 
districts and seven classes in the 
cities are obligatory and tuition is 
free. All students, however, are en- 
couraged to complete the full 10- 
year course and every facility is 
given for them to do so. There 
are special evening schools for those 
who work. Demobilized soldiers 
and children of veterans and pen- 
sioners are exempt from paying 
tuition in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades. In any case, tuition 
fees are so low that they do not 
present a real problem even for 
families with the lowest income 
(the tuition comes to something 
like 200 rubles a year). 

The academic year is 36 weeks 
with 32 class hours a week. Here 
is the roster of subjects: Russian 
and literature; history; geography; 
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civics; mathematics; physics; chem- 
istry; biology; foreign languages 
(choice of one, two if desired); 
drawing and draftsmanship; ele- 
ments of military science (for boys 
only). Because of the great volume 
of the curriculum, a change to an 
11-year course is being tried out in 
some schools. In most subjects the 
curriculum remains the same with 
the addition of logic and psychol- 
ogy in all schools and pedagogy 
in the girls’ schools. Girls com- 
pleting the 11-year course are li- 
censed to become elementary-grade 
teachers. 

As far as the subject labeled 
Russian is concerned, it is studied 
very fundamentally with an almost 
complete coverage of Russian classi- 
cal and contemporary literature. In 
the tenth grade the study takes up 
132 class hours. Neither is foreign 
literature neglected. Coverage of 
the literature of the non-Russian 
peoples of the Soviet Union is quite 
thorough. 

Geography, heavily weighted on 
the economic side, is studied in 
great detail. The Soviet student cer- 
tainly knows far more about the 
bowels of the Rocky Mountains than 
the American student knows about 
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what is to be found in the Urals. 
The Soviet high-school graduate 
really knows what this world of 
ours looks like, how it is divided, 
and what it contains. 

In mathematics the curriculum 
calls for a complete course of alge- 
bra, plane and solid geometry, and 
trigonometry. The physics course 
ends with the elements of radio- 
techniques and transformation of 
the energy of radiation. Astronomy 
includes the cosmogonic hypothesis 
of Kant and Laplace, as well as 
Jeans’ hypothesis of the origins of 
the solar system. 

Chemistry includes a comprehen- 
sive, if elementary, course in both 
organic and inorganic chemistry. 

Biology is carried to the ninth 
grade and includes the Darwin- 
ian theory as well as the latest 
theories of genetics. In connection 
with the Darwinian theory it is 
worth noting that the curriculum 
includes the following: ‘‘Inadmissi- 
bility of applying the theories of 
natural selection (social Darwin- 
ism) to human society as well as 
the division of humanity into ‘high- 
er’ and ‘lower’ races. Nonscientific, 
misanthropic essence of the racist 
distortions of fascist ‘scientists’.” 

As far as foreign languages are 
concerned, the Soviet high-school 
student knows more about English 
grammar than most American kids 
do. As I look at the curriculum 
lying on my desk, I shudder at sight 
of “Use of the present participle as 
a gerund” and “‘Systematization of 
suffixes and prefixes.” I have been 
writing in English for 20 years, but 


I never knew these things really 
existed. 

Civics in high school includes 
only the Constitution of the USSR 
and nothing else. The history of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Marxism, and Leninism are 
studied only in institutions of 
higher learning. 

Military science (for boys only) 
includes steps and marching, ele- 
mentary tactics, and various forms 
of physical training, such as 
marches on skis, cross-country 
marches, gymnastics, etc. 

History as taught in Soviet 
schools today is considerably more 
complete than what we learned in 
Russia 30 or 40 years ago. It goes 
back farther, is more detailed, and 
includes the history of such coun- 
tries as China, Japan, and India, 
which we never touched as far as | 
can remember. 

But let us see what the senior 
grades learn about the history of 
the United States. The eighth-grade 
curriculum, which takes 7 class 
hours out of 56, mentions these 
topics: 

The War for Independence and 
the formation of the United States; 
The North-American colonies in 
the 70’s of the 18th century; Brit- 
ain’s struggle against the industrial 
development of the American colo- 
nies; Beginning of the War for 
Independence; The war of the 
American colonists as a just wat; 
The Declaration of Independence; 
Thomas Jefferson; George Wash- 
ington; The course of military op- 
erations; The Versailles Treaty; 
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Consequences of the war for the 
broad masses of the people; Shay’s 
rebellion; The American Constitu- 
tion of 1787, its progressive traits 
ind limitations. 

The United States in the first 
talf of the 19th century; The eco- 
nomic development of the country; 
Position of the workers; Emigration 
to America; Plantation economy; 
Colonization of the West; The 
Abolitionists; Rebellions of the 


‘saves; Formation of the Republican 


patty; John Brown's rebellion; The 
curse of the Civil War; Election 
of Lincoln and the rebellion of the 
South; Mass movement in the 
North in response to the indecisive 
tactics of the Lincoln government; 
Switch to a revolutionary conduct 
of the war; The Homestead Act; 
Abolition of slavery; Purge in the 
amy; The break in military opera- 
tions; Industrial superiority of the 
North; Sherman’s raid; Grant’s 
successes; Assassination of Lincoln; 
The meaning and consequences of 
the Civil War. 

In the ninth grade, five class 
hours out of 60 are spent on United 
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States history. The curriculum in- 
cludes: 

Economic development of the 
United States in the end of the 19th 
and the beginning of the 20th cen- 
turies; Fast growth of industry after 
the Civil War; Development of 
capitalism in agriculture; Techni- 
cal development; Concentration of 
capital and the appearance of trusts; 
U. S. industrial supremacy at the 
beginning of the 20th century; 
Political structure; The develop- 
ment of bourgeois democracy; The 
two-party system; Position of the 
Negroes; The labor movement; 
Peculiarities of the development of 
the labor movement in the U. S. A.; 
The Socialist Workers’ Party; The 
AFL; U. S. switches over to 
imperialist policy; The Spanish- 
American War; The Panama Canal; 
Wilson’s presidency. 

So here is an admittedly skeletal 
but precise outline of what the 
Soviet high-school student carries 
away with him, academically speak- 
ing, when he steps into the world 
through the door of his 10-year 
school. 


JV O profession requires greater native talent than teach- 
ing children. No calling demands more understanding and 
patience and a greater store of information. Those who 
teach should represent the nation’s best talent, because 
the qualities of the teacher are inevitably translated into 
the national life.”—Pearl A.‘ Wanamaker, Washington 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 








== * With Education in Washington * == 


-EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Military Training Shift—A mo- 
mentous change in schoolmen’s atti- 
tudes toward military training will 
soon come to the surface. This, at 
least, is the belief of Washington 
educators who have been hearing 
about it “from back home.” They 
anticipate that educators will either 
(1) endorse the President’s pro- 
gram for universal training or (2) 
demand a realistic program as an 
alternative to universal military 
training. The final facts will be 
known soon after questionnaires 
sent out by the American Council 
on Education to canvass school- 
men’s views are tabulated. 

Both public-school officials and 
college executives: have suddenly 
become sensitive to the fact that 
they are giving the public a false 
impression of their position on na- 
tional security. 

One college executive wrote the 
American Council on Education: 
“I have talked to many of my 
colleagues and find they are by a 
large majority in favor of continued 
military strength. But in attacking 
military training we seem to be 
against military preparedness. Ac- 
tually, we favor realistic procedures 
for getting the military training job 
done.” 

Other college executives ask: 
“Will not the Congress be looking 
for a specific program when, as a 
result of its hearings, the weak- 
nesses of the universal military 


training program come to light? 
Will we not be embarrassed if, at 
that time, our representative bodies 
in Washington are not prepared to 
present an agreed-upon program as 
an alternative for the one to which 
we are opposed ?” 


Light on Russia.—One group of 
Washington scholars is trying to 
penetrate the “enigma that is 
wrapped in a puzzle” by translating 
basic works about Russia by Rus- 
sians. Leader of this group is Dr. 
W. Chapin Huntington, who is in 
charge of a Russian translation 
project under auspices of the 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. “It is remarkable how long 
the barriers of geography, cultural 
tradition, and the Cyrillic alphabet 
have kept our scholars in ignorance 
of the real Russia,” says Dr. Hunt: 
ington. “It would be tragic if this 
false sense of remoteness and of 
abnormality should continue.” 

With the help of Rockefeller 
Foundation funds, Dr. Huntington 
has assembled a roster of 128 trans- 
lators and set for them the task of 
rendering into English 50_ basic 
Russian works. 

“Translations are beginning to 
flow in,” says Dr. Huntington, “but 
it is difficult to find publishers.” 
Many publishing houses have ex- 
pressed interest and even enthusi- 
asm in the manuscripts, but later 
came up with the excuses that the 
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jooks were either “too Marxist’’ or 
too violent to fit comfortably into 
ou list.” To this, Editor Hunting- 
ton sagely replied that today it is 
more important to be informed 
than to be comfortable. 

After many negotiations, the 
Russian Translation Project is now 
going to press with four basic Rus- 
ian works. One will be on litera- 
ture, two on history. The Project 
s not certain what reception these 
three volumes will get from Ameri- 
an scholars and the reading public. 
But it does hope for a brisk-selling 
volume in its fourth work. It is a 
treatise on Russian law by the 
much-publicized Soviet delegate to 
the UN, Andrei Vishinsky. 


Travel Credit? —Why don’t more 
boards of education accept travel 
by teachers as an experience equiva- 
lent to that of inservice training or 
summer college work? This is the 
poser the NEA set for itself after 
it summed up its 1947 travel pro- 
gram. It found that nearly all of 
the 450 teachers who went on the 
NEA tours this year agreed that 
travel is broadening.” The teach- 
es felt that they should be given 
aedit by their school systems for 
this method of selfimprovement. 

Perhaps, said the NEA travel 
director, boards of education do not 
appreciate the real educational val- 
ues in travel; perhaps the cliché 
that “‘travel is broadening’ needs 
festating in educational terms. The 
NEA therefore offered this “phi- 
losophy of travel for teachers.” 
Travel is a visual aid, hence 
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traveling has the same values as 
methods employed in teaching with 
visual aids. Travel is also an ex- 
tended field trip—and field trips 
have long been accepted as a 
teacher-training activity. 

Visual aid or field trip—the 
NEA believes that planned travel is 
good for teachers. It points out 
several pioneer West Coast school 
systems which are awarding teach- 
ers credit for travel. This may range 
from a few points for renewal of 
teaching certificates to six hours of 
college credit. “It is our hope,” 
says the NEA, “that the offering 
of travel credit will be more gener- 
ally accepted for state certification, 
college credit, and for salary incre- 
ment purposes.” 


"Freedom" in the Capital_—'“A 
movement to censor public-school 
freedom can spread like prairie 
fire,”’ says one District of Columbia 
school official, who is of course 
afraid to be identified by name. 
Here is the log of freedom’s march 
backward in the Nation’s Capital, 
as given by this official: 

Several months ago a Russian- 
born speaker said some kind things 
about the Soviets. Several students 
walked out. School executives patted 
the students on the back and apolo- 
gized to Congress for permitting 
the speaker to appear. This inci- 
dent, already immortalized by 
Henry Steele Commager in Har- 
per’s magazine brought a series of 
ukazes from school officials which 
bar all but “approved” speakers 
from school platforms. 
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Next, a senior-high-school social- 
studies club which flourished on the 
discussion of public questions 
folded up suddenly and quietly. 
The teacher in charge reported that 
it might be unhealthy to have 
pupils discuss controversial ques- 
tions in the current academic cli- 
mate. Then came an attack from a 
minority of board of education 
members on a school textbook, 
Building Citizenship, although all 
educators who read it approved its 
contents. 

Capping this movement, a drive 
began last month to set up a 
“school censor’’ in the Washington 
public-school system. The “censor,” 
who would be paid $10,000 a year, 
would be on the lookout for un- 
American activities in the schools. 


Bureau of Standards.—Since 
1901 the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has been doing good work on 
behalf of the nation’s scholars, 
scientists, and industrialists. But it 
was tradition-bound. Although sci- 
entific changes took place rapidly, 
the Bureau shifted its weight like a 
glacier. 

Last month, in rapid succession, 
however, regrouping took place, 
and three new divisions were set 
up: one on applied mathematics, to 
serve government, science, and the 
military; one on building tech- 
nology, which will deal with prob- 
lems confronting the construction 
industry; one on atomic physics. 


Capital Notes—Government of- 
ficials say unofficially that: a 
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Unesco week may be proclaimed by 
the State Department some tims 
after January 1, 1948. . . . The 
150th birthday of the Nation’ 
Capital, to be observed in 1950, 
will be a nation-wide event. Before 
adjournment, Congress appointed 
a sesquicentennial commission to 
work out details for observances by 
schools and colleges in all parts of 
the country. . . . The government is 
eager to wind up its surplus 
property disposal programs, but 
some hard-to-move items (machine 
tools, electronic equipment, etc.) 
may keep the  surplus-disposl 
agencies in business until 1950.... 
Farmers will again have high in- 
comes in 1948 and rural communi- 
ties will be able to improve their 
schools if educational leadership is 
provided the farmers. . . . Ty 
stores and counters will sell a total 
of $250,000,000 of toys by Chris: 
mas Eve. Featured playthings this 
year include jet propulsion plans 
and atomic toy pistols. . . . Neg 
leaders will make a concerted fight 
for what they consider their right 
ful share of public education unde 
conditions afforded white childrea 
Part of their strategy will be to 
appeal for “moral support” from 
United Nations agencies concerned 
with social and welfare problems 
. . . There will be no war during 
the next 10 years at least, and in 
the meantime there is a ‘chance t0 
turn the present armed truce ini0 
the beginnings of peace.” This i 
the composite opinion of eight 
Washington educators questioned 
by the EDUCATION DIGEST. 
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Educational News 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 


Homer L. Stephens, superintendent 
of the Springfield, Ohio, schools, has 
resigned to accept a position in Flor- 
ida. 

Payne Templeton resigned recently 
as superintendent of the Helena, 
Mont., schools, to take a position with 
the American Military Government in 
Germany. 

Hugh S. Bonar is the new super- 
intendent of the Joliet Township High 
School, Joliet, Ill. 

New superintendent of schools at 
Logan, Utah, is H. Grant Vest. 

Charles R. Thibadeau, head of the 
Stamford, Conn., schools, has taken 
asimilar position at Belmont, Mass. 

R. J. Pulling, of Schenectady, N. 
Y., has been appointed chief of the 
bureau of adult education, New York 
State Education Department. 

Martin W. Essex, superintendent of 
the Ferndale, Mich., schools, has been 
chosen to replace Paul A. Rehmus at 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


CHANGES IN STATE DEPARTMENTS: 


James F. Rockett, Rhode Island 
State Director of Education, is now 
president of St. Joseph’s College for 
Women, Portland, Me. Michael F. 
Walsh, of Newport, R. I., has been 
named to succeed him. 

New director of elementary educa- 
tion at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif., is 
Richard E. Jaggers, of the Kentucky 
State Department of Education. 
Dorothy McCuskey, curriculum co- 
ordinator of the Wisconsin State De- 
pattment of Public Instruction, has 
been appointed associate professor of 
ee, University of North Caro- 
ina. 

W. G. Eckles, director of school 
building and transportation, Missis- 
sippi State Department of Education, 








has been named professor of educa- 
ton at the Univerity of Maryland and 
school-building consultant for the 
state. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


John J. DeBoer, chairman of the 
department of education, Roosevelt 
College, Chicago, has been named pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. Frances R. Hor- 
wich, former director of the Hessian 
Hills School, Croten-on-Hudson, N. 
Y., has been named acting chairman 
at Roosevelt. 

Succeeding Charles R. Foster as dean 
of the school of education, University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., is John 
R. Beery. 

Henry P. Smith, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. 

New head of the education depart- 
ment, Emporia, Kans., State Teachers 
College, is John E. Jacobs. 

Joe A. Apple, associate professor of 
elementary education, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind., has been 
named principal of the campus ele- 
mentary school at San Diego, Calif., 
State College. He succeeds William 
H. Lucio, who has been named direc- 
tor of elementary education. 

Marvin S. Pittman, president of 
Georgia Teachers College, College- 
boro, has been named president emer- 
itus. Succeeding him as head of the 
college is Judson Clements Ward, Jr. 

F. DeAlton Partridge, executive di- 
rector, Visual Education Consultants, 
is replacing J. D. Messick as dean 
of instruction, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College. 

New coordinator of field services at 
New York State Teachers College, 


Geneseo, is A. John Holden, Jr., of 
Middlebury, Vt., College. 
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Louis E. Raths, formerly of Ohio 
State University, has been appointed 
professor of education at New York 
University. 

Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., has been 
named professor of education and 
chairman of the department, American 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Bernardine G. Schmidt, supervisor 
of the remedial reading and sight con- 
servation clinic, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, has been 
appointed associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Mississippi. 

William R. Ross is the newly ap- 
pointed president of Colorado State 
College of Education at Greeley. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Edwin Wintermute, of the depart- 
ment of journalism, Michigan State 
College, will replace Arthur H. Rice 
as editor of the Michigan Education 
Journal. 

Succeeding the late Richard Welling 
as chairman of the board of directors 
of the National Self Government Com- 
mittee is Lyman Beecher Stowe. 

Wilbur F. Murra has been named 
assistant secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

Among recent appointments to the 
U. S. Office of Education staff are: 
Don S. Patterson, of the Bremerton, 
Wash., schools, chief of school or- 
ganization and supervision, elemen- 
tary-education division; Arthur L. 
Benson, of the Maryland State De- 
partment of Education, specialist in 
individual inventory and counseling 
techniques, occupational information 
and guidance service, vocational edu- 
cation division; Homer H. Kempfer, 
of the New York State Education 
Department, specialist for general 
adult and posthigh-school education, 
division of secondary educaton. 


Advertising the School Crisis 


THE advertising forces of America 
are being mobilized on behalf of 
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education in the first campaign of am 
its kind in the history of the nation. } Ady 
The Advertising Council of Ameti- City 
ca, which was organized during the sent 
war to aid in campaigns for war acti 
bonds, food conservation, and other tion 
activities, is spearheading the drive } dud 
to call the attention of the public f of | 
to the crisis now facing the schools. | chai 
The Council is composed of na- § Star 
tional and local advertisers, adver. Ray 
tising agencies, and the owners and Frese 
executives of the major advertising | Con 
media: magazines, newspapers, ra- | mer 
dio networks and _ stations, and Det 
outdoor advertising. During the F tion 
war, the Council planned, de | chai 
veloped, and executed some 150 } Con 
different homefront campaigns, rept 
served 27 different federal agen- | tect 
cies, and secured the contribu- | Edy 
tion of more than one billion dol- F forr 
lars worth of advertising space and } the 
radio time to prosecute these cam- |) 42n 
paigns successfully. Pol 

The campaign of the Advertising } '™ 
Council on behalf of education, ) TH! 
now ready for sponsorship, will f 
include radio messages, advertise: | Ass 
ments in newspapers and mage g ‘ors 
zines, posters, car cards, and ap ™© 
symbol for use in advertisements js 
built around the slogan, “Ou p* 
Teachers Hold Our Nation’s Fu § Will 
ture.” The theme of the campaign of t 
will be to urge U. S. citizens, woe the 
fully ignorant of conditions in theit NE. 
schools, to take specific action to elec 
help the educational systems in §%° 
their home communities. Hi, 

The program is a voluntary nom Sch 
profit campaign on the part of the ve 
advertising industry. It began with of § 
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a meeting several weeks ago of the 
Advertising Council in New York 
City to which President Truman 
sent a statement urging immediate 
action to check the crisis in educa- 
tion. Speakers at the meeting in- 
duded Glenn E. Snow, president 
of the NEA; Frank W. Abrams, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; 
Raymond Rubicam, chairman of the 
research and policy committee, 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment; Ethelbert B. Norton, U. S. 
Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; and Kathryn McHale, vice- 
chairman of the Citizens Federal 
Committee. The NEA was also 
represented by Belmont Farley, di- 
rector of press and radio relations. 
Education groups may obtain in- 
formation about the campaign from 
the Advertising Council, 11 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Policies Commission Reorganized 

THE Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA and the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tots was reorganized at a joint 
meeting of the executive commit- 
itees of the NEA and the AASA 
recently. Under the new plan there 
will be 16 elected members. Twelve 
of these will be elected at large by 
the executive committees of the 
NEA and the AASA. Four will be 
elected by departments of the NEA, 
one each from the Departments of 
Higher Education, Elementary 
School Principals, Classroom Teach- 
ets, and the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. In 
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addition there will be four exofficio 
members: the president and secre- 
tary of the NEA and the AASA. 
Terms of office will be four years 
on a rotating basis. Reelections can 
be made after a lapse of one year. 
Present members will serve out 
their terms. The purpose of the 
Commission in the future will be 
similar to its function in the past— 
to prepare, publish, and disseminate 
statements of proposed policy re- 
garding education in the U. S. and 
the international relationships of 
American education. 

A new task which the Commis- 
sion will assume is the preparation 
by April 1 of each year of a list of 
the current major educational prob- 
lems, together with recommenda- 
tions for dealing with them. These 
will be communicated without pub- 
lication to the Resolutions Com- 
mittees of the NEA, of the NEA 
departments, and of affiliated state 
associations for their information. 


Unesco Commission Meets 

THE U. S. National Commission 
for Unesco met in Chicago sev- 
eral weeks ago and drew up a 
report for the consideration of the 
U. S. Delegation to the Second 
General Conference of Unesco at 
Mexico City. Recommendations 
were made for those portions of the 
program on which the National 
Commission felt emphasis should 
be placed. These included edu- 
cational reconstruction in war- 
devastated countries including for- 
mer enemy countries, fundamental 
education including the concept of 
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free equal educational opportunity 
for all, closer interrelationships 
with other agencies of the United 
Nations such as the International 
Labor Organization in an interna- 
tional study of the barriers to 
access to education for all, opposi- 
tion to expansion of the Hylean 
Amazon project, and a number of 
other recommendations. 


Gaining Support at the Polls 


A BOOKLET entitled Winning 
School Support at the Polls has 
been prepared by the Educational 
Research Service of the AASA and 
the Research Division of the NEA. 
It gives practical suggestions from 
successful campaigns of numerous 
cities for school bond and special 
tax levies. In addition to case stud- 
ies of successful campaigns, there 
is a summary of procedures found 
valuable in gaining public support. 
Copies may be secured for $1.00 
from the Educational Research 
Service, 1201 Sixteenth St. NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Higher Fees Exclude Students 


DesPITE a steadily increasing de- 
mand for higher education, student 
fees have increased to such an ex- 
tent that many intellectually capable 
young people are unable to attend 
college, according to John D. Rus- 
sell, director of the Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, in commenting on a 
survey conducted by the Office of 
Education at the request of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. The cost of college at- 
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tendance has risen, and a large part 
of this higher cost is now met by 
student fees, more than 50 percent 
of which are paid today by the 
federal government through provi- 
sions of veterans’ education, Dr, 
Russell added. ‘The cost of going 
to college will be too high for 
many family budgets if student fees 
continue to go up and if no provi- 
sion is ‘made for increased financial 
support from other sources after 
the GI legislation expires,” he said. 
“More and more this trend will 
limit college education to children 
of higher income families 
counter-democratic tendency.” 
DATES OF THE MONTH: 

December 16-18, American Vo- 
cational Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

December 27-29, National 
Council of Geography Teachers, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

February 8-15, Negro History 
Week. 

February 15-18, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De 
velopment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 21-25, National Assoc- 
ation of Secondary-School Prind- 
pals, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 21-26, American As 
sociation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 22-25, NEA Department 
of Higher Education, Chicago, Ill. 

April 17-22, Music Educators 
National Conference, Detroit, 
Mich. 
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= — New Books 


Hementary Arithmetic. B. R. Buck- 
ingham. Boston, Mass.: Ginn 
and Co., 1947. 744 pp. $4.50. 


Arithmetic instruction, in order to be 
dective, must be meaningful, i.e., the 
tudent must have insight into the rea- 
gas for doing what he does with num- 
ts. The author, recognizing that 
meaning theory cannot be taught by 
xople who have never learned arith- 
metic with meaning, has gone into each 
topic at considerable length in order 
to supply the necessary understanding 
f the operations involved. Although 
the book is intended primarily for those 
intending to teach in elementary schools, 
Elementary Arithmetic should be help- 
ful to anyone who wishes either to de- 
lop or regain facility in working 
vith numbers. It covers the work of 
the first eight grades. 

The author treats mumber concepts 
fully, setting up a theory of the develop- 
nent of numbers from prehistoric times. 
One chapter deals with the four funda- 
mental operations and their relation- 
hips, followed by an entire chapter on 
ach operation with whole numbers. 
Common fractions, decimals, and per- 
tentages are then considered in full de- 
ail. Because the author feels that the 
matter of measurement is not sufficiently 
emphasized in most arithmetic teaching, 
te has devoted the last half of the book 
to the arithmetic involved in measuring 
length, distance, volume, capacity, 
weight, time, etc. There are many use- 
ful exercises throughout the book. In- 
dexed. 


Sense and Nonsense in Education. 
H. M. Lafferty. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 202 pp. $2.00. 
This volume in at least one respect 

S revolutionary. The author, like many 

mother professor of education, has a 

nse of humor. Unlike most other pro- 

lessors of education, however, the author 
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lets his sense of humor enter into his 
discussion of some of the problems fac- 
ing education. The result is refreshing. 
The problems presented fall into three 
main groups. The first deals with the 
teacher as an individual; the second 
with some of the “fancy promises” made 
by formal education; and the third 
group of chapters, in the words of the 
author, “are just bits of doodling, the 
sort of thing one collects while waiting 
around in committee meetings for the 
posting of the latest measurement figures 
regarding the cultural lag between our 
schools and our dynamic social order.” 


Cooperation in General Education. 
Ralph W. Tyler, William P. 
Tolley, and Earl J. McGrath. 
Washington, D. C.: The Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1947. 
240 pp. $3.00. 

One of four volumes of the final 
report of the Cooperative Study of Gen- 
eral Education which was begun in 1939 
and continued until 1944 in programs 
set up in a number of American col- 
leges. The purpose was to study the 
aims, structure, and content of an ideal 
two-year college curriculum. Each col- 
lege took responsibility for its own ac- 
tivity in connection with the Study, de- 
termining what it could and should do 
toward improving its own program of 
general education and providing the 
organization and other resources neces- 
sary to produce such improvement. 
Therefore, to secure unity, the Study 
undertook an 18-months investigation 
of the specific problems with which the 
individual colleges were concerned. 
Probably the most important function 
was the workshop held each summer for 
five years at the University of Chicago 
by the participating colleges. There are 
chapters describing the major projects 
in the humanities, in the social studies, 
in science, and in student personnel. 
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Sections of the book are devoted to con- 
tributions of the major projects, the 
process of development within the col- 
leges, and some conclusions concerning 
general education. The appendix de- 
scribes briefly the individual college 
projects. 


Introductory Bookkeeping. Ernest 
A. Zelliott and Walter E. Leid- 
ner. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1947. 587 pp. $2.96. 
Realizing that a bookkeeping text 

should be adequate to acquaint students 
with the conduct of affairs in modern 
business, the authors have made every 
effort to present the most widely ac- 
cepted modern practices and discard 
outmoded procedures. Chapters are rel- 
atively short and are devoted to only 
one topic or a small group of related 
procedures, each following the other in 
logical fashion. Graded practice exer- 
cises are provided for each chapter, with 
a set of supplementary exercises for 
each in the appendix as well. The 
text also provides three complete prac- 
tice sets illustrating the proprietorship, 
the partnership, and the corporation. 
Also included are specific arithmetic aids 
and penmanship pointers which the 
teacher may use in helping the student 
develop those skills. Both authors have 
had considerable experience as teachers 
of bookkeeping and have worked with 
hundreds of business teachers taking 
graduate study. 


Self-Help Geometry Workbook. H. 
D. Welte, F. B. Knight, and L. 
S. Walker. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., 1947. 84 pp. 72c 
list. Includes teacher’s guidebook. 
This workbook is offered as a supple- 

ment to any standard plane geometry 

textbook. Its use will give practice on 
fundamentals. Learning is aided through 

a series of selfhelp study units follow 

ing each of the six drill sections. Sev- 
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eral charts for student use serve as im 
centives to improvement. 


Surveying Instruments: Their Hig 
tory and Classroom Use. Edmond 
R. Kiely. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College 
Columbia University, 1947. 411 
pp. $3.00. 


This volume has been issued as the 
nineteenth in the series of yearbooks 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. It is an exhaustive study 
of surveying instruments with particular 
emphasis on material which should be 
the common knowledge of teachers of 
mathematics in the schools. Much space 
is given to the historical development 
of surveying instruments. The develop 
ment of practical geometry in the schools 
and the applications of geometry and 
trigonometry in simple surveying af 
covered at some length. 


Teaching Aeronautics in High 
Schools. Ralph Haefner and 
others. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 419 
pp- $3.50. 

Subtitled ““A Study of Methods, Pri 
ciples and Measurements,” this volumg 
was prepared for the Civil Aeronautié 
Administration and the American Cou 
cil on Education by a committee und 
the direction of Ralph Haefner, Edw 
tional Consultant of the CAA. ! 
cerned with teaching methods in hig 
school aviation-education programs, 
book is divided into four parts: Acre 
nautics Curriculums, Aeronautics Teadt 
ing, School Adjustments to Aeronautié 
Teaching, and Needed Research in Hight 
School Aeronautics. The help of @ 
master teachers of the subject was OF 
tained in preparing the text. Thos 
interested in the problems of “what 
and “how” in the teaching of aeronal 
tics will find much valuable materi 
here. 
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Five 
Favorites 


with Social-Studies 
Teachers 








One World in the Making 


The story of the U. N. in compact, readable, teachable 
form. Well-illustrated. Up-to-date SECOND EDI- 
TION. 


BRADLEY World Geography 


Dynamic human geography. Discusses world geo- 
graphical conditions and their influence on problems. 
Workbook. 


SMITH World History 


MUZZEY A real world history including Asia, Africa, and the 
Western Hemisphere as well as Europe. Covers from 

LLOYD prehistoric times to atomic energy and the U. N., 
with unusually full treatment of events since 1914. 
W orkbook. 


MUZZEY A History of Our Country 


The country’s outstanding American history text. 
Clear, forceful style. Chronological treatment in 9 
units. Latest printing includes development of U. N. 
Workbook. 


KIDGER Problems of American Democracy 


Factual treatment of 21 vital problems in economic, 
social, and governmental aspects. Workbook. 


For futher information write nearest GINN AND COM- 

PANY office: Boston 17, New York 11, Chicago 16, 

Atlanta 3, Dallas 1, Columbus 16, San Francisco 3. HAVE 

jad OUR 1948 SOCIAL SCIENCE CATALOGUE ON YOUR 
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ATOMIC ENERGY for ENDURING PEAC 
TWO C F NT S Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the fi 


an article in the ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Professor Robley D. Evans of Massachw: 
Institute of Technology. 

























Dr. Evans’ article shows that through 
advances alone atomic energy has saved 
lives than were snuffed out by the bombs 
The subject of atomic energy reminds us 
pupils in our schools have the right to s 













THE SCHOOL DOLLAR 
WILL PROVIDE NEW 

































out of textbooks which tell of atomic devel 35 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS ment. Such textbooks can be found in Phim C 
THROUGHOUT and Chemistry. 
Ed 
Not only in Science, but in Geography, Hi 
Socal Studies and Mathematics, young Re 
can pupils have the right to study from new books which have the latest developments Cr 
the subject. Such books are available. 
Hi 
A complete equipment of new textbooks costs less than 2 percent of each school dol Ci 
Pretended economies reducing textbook purchases save only a very small sum at 
cost of impaired results for the pupils. CG 
a 
Textbooks and teaching are a team, each necessary to the other. Let us have the ba Th 
of both. Ni 
J W 
BELOW ARE LISTED A FEW OF THE TEXTBOOKS IN IMPORTANT SUBJECTS WHI Tk 
ARE AVAILABLE TO YOUNG PUPILS OF AMERICA: S. 
Cc 
Stull-Hatch Postwar Geographies Weod and Carpenter's Our Environment Le 
Quinian Basal Primary Readers A Complete Modern Science Series 
Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science Brownlee's Elements of Chemistry D 
Adventures in English, New Language Books Fuller, Brownlee and Baker's Physics 
Adventures in Language, Activity Notebooks Smallweood’s Elements of Biology Fi 
Magreder's omamen rg cones in 1948 Stein's Refresher Arithmetic 
os reg dagprenand The New Mathematics Series H 
ownsend's Our America i v" 
Hughes’ Making of Today's World Edgerton and Carpenter's Algebras 
West and West's History Series Chardenal Textheoks In French W 
Global Geography for High Schools Smith-Thompsen’s First Yeor Letin E 
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